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Good Playground Equipment 
Kesieiscing henley noid epics OF tho partis win ep Alois gre! Dolan bins Sn ea aad a 


the effictency of the school. 


Write for a copy of our special catalogue of the famous Frost Playground Apparatus, Swings, Slides, dtc ae 


CERTIFICATES. OF PROMOTION | G?y 
734 x 9% imches. _ Per dozen postpaid.... .« We can supply a good Union Jack, made of : : 
CERTIFICATES OF HONOR English Bunting, size 6 ft. x 3.ft., for: ...$3.85 [ 

614 x 8 inches. Per dozen postpaid.... . Postage 10c 
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Get your Examination Cap early. Price, 1 ream (1,000 sheets), $2.50. ‘10 reams for $23.75 a 


F. E. OSBORNE “'spnuiaonse"™ 112-8th Ave. W., Calgary. 





THE. ALL CANADIAN 


OAKLAND 
IX 


MADE IN CANADA FOR CANADIANS 


SPECIFICATIONS 


60:H.P. motor. 

H74nch wheelbase. 

Fisher body. 

80 tb. crankshaft. counterbalanced. 
Air cleaner. 

Oil filter. 

Crankease ventilator. 

29x 5.50 balloon tires. 


. $1,675.00 

; +» 91,625.00 
, .$1,750,00 SOLE AGENTS 
$1,970.00 


ae MECHANICS MOTORS LTD. 


All-prices F.O.B, Calgary m= SHOWROOMS CALGARY GARAGE.) 
Fully Equipped 603 First Street West 230 Six Avenue West —— 
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| The Annual General Meeting | 


NCE more the Annual General Meeting has 
come and gone and we are away to a fresh 
start on a new Alliance year. 

The recent sessions of the A.G.M. were 
especially marked by harmony and constructive 
effort, and an almost complete absence of purely 
destructive criticism. The Annual Reports of the 
President and the Secretary-Treasurer served to 
show the great range of the activities of the Alli- 
ance. The former was published in the April 
number of this magazine, and the latter, appear- 
ing in the current issue, must be regarded as the 
most complete report that has yet been prepared. 
It deserves a careful reading by every member of 
our organization. 

An outstanding feature of the meetings this 
year was the visit of Mr. M. J. Coldwell of Regina, 
teacher and alderman of that city, and ex-presi- 
dent of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. In 
addresses that were clear-cut and challenging, 
Mr. Coldwell bespoke the cause of co-operation 
and the necessity of united effort in the forward 
drive for more and better education. As speaker 
at the joint banquet of the A.T.A. and the A.E.A., 
he drew a picture of a great onward movement 


among teachers the world over, and of the uni- 
versality of co-operative endeavor in almost every 
sphere. In an afternoon address he stressed more 
particularly the potentialities of the movement in 
forwarding the cause of education in a local 
sense. The burden of both addresses was, “In 
union there is strength,” and he deprecated any 
tendency on the part of teachers to divide up into 
small, competing groups. In Saskatchewan, he 
pointed out, it had been found impossible to make 
any tangible progress until the different groups of 
teachers agreed to forget their differences and 
pull all together in the interests of a common 
cause. In the two years that have elapsed since 
then, the membership has more than doubled, and 
the present outlook is most encouraging. He re- 
ported that in Ontario at the present time the dif- 
ferent organizations are earnestly seeking a com- 
mon basis on which they all can stand and present 
a united front to the enemies of the broader out- 
look in educational affairs. Mr. Coldwell brought 
to us a strong message of encouragement and 
hope, and it was impossible to listen to his address 
and not be stimulated to greater effort in the im- 
portant work in which we are all engaged. 
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Buy You Fur Coat Now at Summer 
Prices and Save From $25.00 to $100.00 


"THERE is not a garment we are offering today that can be replaced at BUY ON OUR BUDGET BUYING 
anything like its price, when present stocks are exhausted. Raw PLAN 

furs, after steadily advancing all through the past year, advanced again 10% of purchase at time of selection. 

at the recent auction sales. This means a proportionate advance in Balance arranged on convenient terms. 

next season’s manufactured furs. You will save this increase by pur- No interest to pay. Write for full 

chasing now, in addition to the liberal discounts we offer to stimulate particulars. 

summer buying and keep our large staff of skilled furriers busy during The styles for next season are 

the quiet season. established. Write stating the kind 

of fur coat you are interested in, 

NOTE THESE EXAMPLES OF OUR SUMMER PRICES giving bust and hip measurement, 

height and weight, and some idea as 

ELECTRIC SEAL HUDSON SEAL to price. Garments submitted for 

Alaska Sable Trim, reg. $165 for $125 Self or Alaska Sable Trim approval in your own home, without 

Alaska Sable Trim, reg. $200 for $165 Reg. $375 for charge or obligation. If you decide 

Brown Fox Trim, reg. $175 for $135 be 4 to buy, your coat will be stored free 

Reg. $475 for of charge until required for wear. 
PERSIAN LAMB : You get the utmost for your money 





Alaska Sable Trim MUSKRAT ‘in Style, Quality, and Value when 


Reg. $300 for Self Trimmed ; you buy Holt, Renfrew Furs. We 

Reg. $400 for Reg. $225 for . ; buy furs direct from the trapper, 

Reg. $475 for Reg. $265 for ' manufacture in our own factories, 

sell through our own stores, saving 

Similar reductions on Fur Coats in Staple and Novelty lines at both higher you all fur dealers’, ,manufacturers’, 
and lower prices. and wholesalers’ profits: 


FUR STORAGE REPAIRS AND REMODELLING 


Two plans to choose from: Summer storage at Low speciai rates for work done during the quiet 
2% of value, or 12 full months’ protection for your summer season, Have your work done now. It 
furs at slight additionalfcost. Write for storage folder. will save you at'least 25%. 


HOLT, RENFREW & CO., LTD. 


Makers of Dependable Furs for Over 90 Years 
WINNIPEG - MANITOBA 





~ CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Personally Conducted, All-Expense Included Tours to Europe 
SAILING WEEKLY FROM MONTREAL AND QUEBEC DURING THE SUMMER 


The Standard Collegiate AIL from Montreal, down the mighty St. Lawrence, across the Atlantic, 
disembarking at Southampton. Then on to Oxford and through the 


TOURS $3 85 “4 Shakespeare country; visit Windsor and see immense London; from there to Dover 


and across the Channel to visit Belgium, then on to Holland, through Germany, 
ay down the Rhine, and to Paris—the climax of a wonderful tour! 


For the coming summer 70 conducted, all-expense included tours have been arranged. Choose yours now! 


THIRD ALL-CANADIAN TOUR TO EUROPE 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS HILDA HESSON 
ACCOMPANIED BY THE FRANK WRIGHT COUNTRY CLUB ORCHESTRA 


Sailing per S.S. Montnairn, July 4th, and S.S. Montcalm, July 6th. Itinerary includes Scotland 


England, Holland, Belgium, the Canadian Battlefields and France. All expense included ‘cost, 
36 days—$437. All British Tour—$320. 


Extension to visit Ireland may be included 


Apply to MISS HILDA HESSON, 7 Dunstan Court, Winnipeg 





Extensions may be arranged in connection with aii Tours to visit Southern France, 
the Pyrenees, Italy, Switzerland, and Spain 
For further information and illustrated booklets, apply Local Agent, or write 


R. W. GREENE, Asst. General Agent, W. C. CASEY, General Agent, 
C.P.R. Depot, Calgary C.P.R. Bldg., Main and Portage, Winnipeg 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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Another feature of the meeting this year at 
once pleasing and significant was the addresses 
of Dr. J. E. Lovering of Lethbridge who came to 
us with fraternal greetings from the Alberta 
Trustees’ Association. This is the first time that 
greetings have been exchanged between these 
organizations, and judging from the reception 
given Dr. Lovering by the delegates, it is clear 
that there is no desire on the part of the teachers 
that it should be the last. The message of the 
Trustees’ delegate on this occasion was more than 
a mere formality. Dr. Lovering pointed out with 
complete candour a number of the points at issue 
between the two bodies, and it became clear as he 
proceeded that many of the differences have been 
due rather to misunderstandings than to any con- 
flict in principle. But it would be idle to deny 
that there have been and are differences involving 
important questions of principle. The continuous 
clause in the contract is a case in point. It would 
appear from the remarks of the speaker on this 
subject that the trustees are not fully informed as 
to the real problem of the teacher in regard to 
this matter, and have never fully sensed the irre- 
concilibility of a yearly contract with the status 
of dignity and self-respect which every teacher 
should claim as his right as member of the teach- 
ing profession. Still, an address like Dr. Lover- 
ing’s is most illuminating from the point of view 
of the other fellow, and it is to be hoped that the 
precedent established this year of a frank and free 
exchange of opinion between the two organiza- 
tions will not be allowed to lapse. The hope of 
the future lies in the reasonableness of human 
beings. It will get us nowhere merely to bark at 
one another over the fence. 

The meeting was also addressed by Mr. J. H. 
Ross, who brought us good wishes from the Al- 
berta Civil Service Association. Mr. Ross made 
some helpful suggestions as to general policy 
gleaned from the experience of his own organiza- 
tion. His remarks were very warmly received. 


Perhaps the feature of the A.G.M. this year 
which caused most disappointment to the dele- 
gates was the fact that the Pensions Committee 
was unable to report favorably in the matter of 
securing the adoption of a pensions scheme for 
teachers by the government. During the past year 
the committee was indefatigable in its efforts to 
bring this matter to some sort of successful con- 
clusion. A number of conferences were held, and 
several alternative proposals were made to the 
government, but all to no avail. In his report to 
the meeting, however, Mr. W. M. Brock, the 
chairman of the comittee, made a strong appeal 
for an even more intensified effort during the com- 
ing year, and it was the unanimous decision of 
the delegates that the work should go forward 
under Mr. Brock’s able leadership for another 
year, and continue to go forward until a favorable 
decision of the government has been finally 
achieved. 

A number of new Alliance activities were pro- 
jected by the A.G.M. for the coming year. One of 
these results from the adoption of the report of the 
Publicity Committee recommending that one week 
in October in each year, to be known as Education 
Week, be set apart for special consideration to the 
claims of education as a matter of public concern. 
It is proposed that during this week more especial- 
ly every available means will be utilized to bring 


the cause of education before the public. These 
means include the pulpit, the press, the public 
platform, and the schools themselves, to say noth- 
ing of the personal influence of the individual 
teachers. The rather formidable task of realizing 
this program in fact was entrusted to the Publicity 
Committee, and it is hoped that this committee 
will receive the active support of all teachers in 
its efforts to make a success of this important de- 
partment in the activities of the Alliance. 

Another committee of the Executive this year 
which should commend itself to all Alliance mem- 
bers is the Research Committee. This committee 
is supposed to engage on behalf of the Alliance in 
some line of educational research. This brings 
within the scope of Alliance activities an unlimit- 
ed field for service. It is not improbable that be- 
fore another A.G.M. comes around many teachers 
in the province will be given the opportunity to 
engage in a bit of co-operative research under the 
leadership of this committee. 

Looking forward it may perhaps be said that, 
building on the solid foundations of the pioneer 
work which has been done, we have every reason 
to believe that the coming year should be the best 
that the Alliance has yet had. But if this should 
come to pass it will only be on one condition, that 
the teachers of the province give their own or- 
ganization the full measure of their moral and 
professional support. The new Executive has taken 
over its work with interest and enthusiasm, buateit 
can hardly hope to outdo its predecessors in office 
in self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of the 
profession. If any solid advance is to be made 
it must be made possible by the teachers them- 
selves, first, by identifying themselves with their 
own organization, and second, which is more to 
the point, by becoming definitely interested in one 
or more of its manifold activities. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE STATEMENT 
YEAR ENDED MARCH 3lst, 1928 





Income 
I NG isis sss cccetcsscns $12,472.04 
NN a teseetsioisas mcr ones cancel Tatitilocs 50.32 
————— $12,522.36 
Expenditure 

aE ae sennsnecsiptetan ses $ 4,255.47 
President’s Honorarium .................--.---- 100.00 
Adjustment of Grievances and Law 

NI Bo dos sind case th otuekeacbiosseynetediocencd 1,834.92 
CII ised eres aetna nseeiecnciss 1,085.49 
CNN oso heen 622.27 


Travelling Expenses of Executive and 
1927 Annual General Meeting Ex- 








cscs oande adorned petiniewieinne 960.33 

Expenses of 1928 Annual General 

NN 3S 8 a Saari 25.50 
Printing and Stationery ..............-.--..-.-- 338.41 
C.T.F. Capitation Fees (net, see re- 

NN Ean dii lasing 526.45 
NN reac ca eeerinaerns 214.95 
Telegrams and Telephones .... 254.56 
Bane Onarges <........--.......... 92.78 
Ne a sca ce dantinntoneecune suacanninnts 165.00 
CE IN sins sdaempenedwonnen 149.46 
atin tna ocallantapneetederse 118.95 
Legislative Committee .~....................-.--- 100.00 
MM A edad tac mencnasiacoes 75.00 
C.T.F. Statistics Committee 35.00 
TI NCI ioc. sige so arsnsn ena as<jgnie—s 100.43 
Furniture Depreciation (10 per cent) -. 77.55 


$11,132.52 


Excess of Income over Expenditure for the Year 
Buded Marcel: Stet; 1080-..........2.2....25.5......2....0-- $ 1,389.84 
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Special Value in Examination Supplies 


FOOLSCAP AND EXAMINATION CAP 


No. P-557—Examination Foolscap, single sheets, ruled 
one side, feint lines and margin, 1,000 sheets to a ream; 
10 tb. stock. 


No. P-571—Ruled both sides, no margin, 10 tb. stock. 


SCHOOL PEN NIBS 
Made in England 
The Standard Pen Nib No. 292 or No. 303, per gross box 
75c or 5 gross for $3.50. 
EXERCISE BOOKS AND SCRIBBLERS 


Excellent Value 


May, 1928 


No. P-555—Double sheets; 480 sheets to ream, 10 Ib. stock. 


Prices: 14 ream, $1.45; | ream, $2.45; 10 ream lots $2.25 
per ream. 


84 page ruled pencil scribbler, each 5c. Per dozen, 55c; 


No. P-551—Same as No. P-557 only in 12 ib. stock. oor 7 

. P-573— No. P-571 only in 12 Ib. stock. 
or 7 aT era 40 page Exercise Book, ink, each 5c; per dozen 55c; per 
No. P-553—Same as No. P-555 only in 12. Ib. stock. Tee aT atl a oo be eee an $4.00 


Prices: 1/4 ream, $1.65; | ream, $2.80; 3 ream lots, $2.70 


per ream. 80 page Students’ Exercise Book, each 10c; per dozen $1.10; 


(See page 89 of our No. 43 Catalog) 


E. N. Moyer Company Limited 
CANADA’S SCHOOL FURNISHERS SINCE 1884 
10187 104th Street, Edmonton, Alberta 


TORONTO WINNIPEG SASKATOON 


To the Teachers of the Province of Alberta and also to those of 
Saskatchewan and B.C., to whose Attention this Communication comes 


THe COMMERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY of CANADA has always had good results from its notices and advertisements inserted 
from time to time in papers reaching the teaching profession. That is perhaps because the mailing 
list of such periodicals is composed entirely of educated people. We wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking the teachers of those provinces for their splendid support of The Commercial Life, thus 
enabling this Company to advance at a rate that has scarcely ever previously been equalled in the 
history,of Canadian Life Insurance. 


Many of the teachers of these provinces have 
assistedjT he Commercial Life and its field representatives in the production of business and such have 
at various times had the pleasure of receiving quite substantial Commercial Life cheques and a Com- 
mercial Life cheque is as good as a Dominion of Canada Bank Note. 





You can add substantially to your income by 


representing The Commercial Life in your community and if you find that you like the business of 
life insurance you will have the opportunity of getting into a line of endeavor with unlimited possibilities 
for advancement and remuneration. If you wish further information we will treat your communication 
as strictly confidential. Please address The Commercial Life at any of the following offices: 


SASKATOON, Sask. 


EDMONTON, Alberta 
REGINA, Sask. 


CALGARY, Alberta 
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Annual Report of General Secretary 





“ The first decade of the Alberta Teachers’ Alli- 
ance is now past history and as one views the 
record of achievements, pride and gratification 
stir the mind and thoughts. The stormy petrel 
of the teachers’ organization movement has 
breasted the breakers and faced the hurricanes 
of the past ten years and emerged unscathed. 
‘As the loud thunder that tears across the skies 
Serves but to root the native oak,” 
so the elements of violence and vituperation that 
stormed through the Province but a few short 
years ago have spent their forces; the mountain- 
ous seas of opposition to the right of teachers to 
organize and function as a corporate body have 
simmered down to mere surface ripples and the 
thunder of denunciation of the Alliance and all its 
works are heard but as faint distant echoes. The 
Alliance has weathered the storm and school 
boards, Department of Education and the public 


observe now with equanimity and with a degree 


of satisfaction, a strong, matured, tested and tried 
barque, seaworthy yet not unkempt. 

The past policy of the A.T.A. to steer a straight 
course irrespective of dangers real or imaginary, 
piloted through unchartered seas by leaders of 
courage, insight and experience has justified it- 
self. The experience earned, the knowledge gain- 
ed, have compensated fully for the trials suffered ; 
the present generation of teachers are partaking 
of the first fruits, and future generations will 
enter into their own. 

Pessimism is the pitfall of a progressive spirit, 
and there are times when halted or slowed pro- 
gress causes the voyager to pause and wonder if 
the effort is or has been worth while. However, 
a little extended: reflection, a focussing of at- 
tention on the position of the teaching body as it 
existed and conducted itself but ten short years 
ago; a few comparisons made between its im- 
potence then and its virility today; the patronage 
and veiled contempt with which it was regarded 
then and the comparative respect and attention 
paid to it today— its ascendance to a footing of 
comparative authority on educational matters — 
dissipate pessimism and give place to optimism 
and broader hopes for the future. 

Ten short years ago the teaching body disport- 
ed itself as a poor Cinderella—schedules of salary 
were low; the Province was inundated with per- 
mits; delegations of teachers appeared perforce 
cap in hand (figuratively speaking) leaving the 
door ajar to facilitate ease of exit in case the re- 
ception be caustic, as was generally the rule. It 
was regarded as presumption to approach the 


powers that be, in a body; individual teachers had 


no redress whatsoever against injustice, no mass 
support or assistance in time of need. Today dele- 
gations of teachers are received with respect and 
regarded as competent to negotiate on behalf of 
the body; representatives appointed by the teach- 
ers are granted the privilege in several cities of 
attending school board meetings in an official 
eapacity and are looked upon as friends rather 
than enemies of their employers: individual teach- 
ers have confidence in the ability of their organi- 


zation to play the part of “big brother’; legis- 
lators seek the opinion of those in a position to 
voice and interpret the views of the profession; 
the profession is sufficiently influential and has 
means at its disposal to exert pressure on public 
opinion in regard to matters educational; the ma- 
terial is increasing for the development of a 
manual on school law; a much better form of 
agreement is now prescribed; a board of refer- 
ence exists and teachers have representation on 
most committees of the Department of Education 
dealing with curricula and courses of study. 

A new generation of teachers has arisen and 
the danger is, perhaps, that it is not possible for 
them to appreciate to what extent their profes- 
sion has risen to its present status from a position 
of subjection. This being so, the necessity of a 
continuing strong, virile organization does not ap- 


, peal to them as so imperatively necessary; this 


generation has entered a status unaware that it 
was arrived at as a result of sacrifices and labors 
of their predecessors. 


No assaults, professional or otherwise, have 
been made recently on the status of the city teach- 
ers, therefore a proportion of them, although in 
heart and spirit members of their professional 
organization, seeing no immediate danger ahead, 
forget the fundamentals of organization and 
allow their standing to lapse. In spite of this, 
however, the Alliance has recorded an increase 
in membership every year since its inception. 


Membership 

Last year the number of fees paid amounted 
to 2,377, being made up of 2,043 full memberships 
and 334 provisional memberships of Normal 
School graduates, This year the number is 2,212 
full members and 401 provisional members. 

This is particularly encouraging for various 
reasons. In the first place this Annual General 
Meeting is nearly two weeks earlier than the last, 
leaving only eleven and one-half months of opera- 
tion. The returns of members enrolled during the 
last Convention was the lowest on record. Then 
the infantile paralysis epidemic with the closing 
of schools and cancellation of conventions, seri- 
ously impeded organization work during the fall. 
These disabilities might have been in a measure 
overcome by extended field work, but here again 
we were baulked in our endeavors for the winter 
for an unusually heavy fall of snow put a stop to 
all road work. 

The Executive set a mark to aim at of 500 addi- 
tional members by Easter, 1928; the mark was 
not reached but the adverse conditions previously 
mentioned, I feel sure, are responsible. Journey- 
ing through the Province it has not only been my 
impression, but:that of all others doing field work, 
that the attitude shown by teachers towards the 
organization is more felicitous than has ever been 
the case heretofore, and seldom has a teacher 
adopted a hostile attitude when approached in re- 
gard to standing. 

During the year the following new locals have 


been formed: Bow Island, Bellevue,—Coalhurst, =. - 
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JOINT SUMMER SESSION 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


July 3rd to August 4th 


Professional Courses Leading to First SPECIAL 

Class and Academic Certificates Courses for Teachers of Children 
Bila os for Third Cl Teach of Foreign Parentage 
eee “og Boe é = ‘ casaentes i Courses in Penmanship, Reading, Back- 
Beginners’ Courses in Foreign Languages. ground Studies. 


Advanced Courses in Music and Physical Experimental Education, and Music 
Education. Appreciation. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Department of Education, EDMONTON, Alberta 





f XPRESSING itself in sympathy with the National 

Shorthand Reporters’ Association, which recently voted 
to abolish contests, the New York State Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association at its Annual Convention in Utica, 
Dec mber, 1927, also decided to discontinue contests. 


The action of these two important bodies is an effective 
answer to claims made regarding the achievements of 
shorthand contestants employed by publishers. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 


70 BOND STREET - TORONTO 
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Diamond City, Cereal, Hanna, Hillcrest, High 
River, Innisfail, Lacombe, Magrath, Monitor, Nan- 
ton, Wetaskiwin, Wostok and Hay Lakes. 


Administration 


It is apparent that the teachers are appre- 
ciating more and more the function of an organi- 
zation in so far as individual assistance and ad- 
vice is concerned. The number of legal cases and 
appeals for assistance and advice are growing 
rapidly in number, as indicated by the crowding 
of the filing cabinets of “‘cases’’. No less than 
from 600 to 700 new folders have been required 
during the year (1,000 folders were purchased) 
—each folder signifying an additional ‘‘case’’ in- 
volving an interchange of, in many cases, numer- 
ous communications between teacher, school 
boards, solicitors and the Department of Educa- 
tion. As can well be understood this increase of 
work has seriously burdened the office staff. 

There have been isolated complaints that the 
membership fees of the Alliance are too high. It 
is impossible to reduce the staff if we are to con- 
tinue giving the present type and quality of ser- 
vice. During the past few months I have made 
enquiry into the amount of service rendered to 
individuals and groups in other organizations, 
and, as a result, I can state with assurance that 
the amount of service given to members of the 
A.T.A. compares more than favorably with that 
given to members of other organizations—teach- 
ers, professional or craftsmen’s organizations. Be- 
sides this our fees are only fractional compared 
with those required by other organizations. Here 
is a brief list of all that could easily be obtained, 
and I leave it to members to make their own com- 
parisons: 


Fees 

Initial FeeAnnual Fee 
BIE scnsinitatesternigeheiitanteitageians $100 $25 

leotert....£22 2... =... ae. 100 15 

Teetiets ts ~5 oe 100 10 Local $5 
Chartered Accountants ...... 50 =: 20 
Dey “an, ee. 50 38610 
Cepomeriets 20 20 


When Lawyers from outside the Province 
desire to come to Alberta to practise, $400 
must be paid to the Alberta Law Society. 


A Few Union Fees 
Initial Fee 


Stone Cutters .................. $50 Monthly dues .. $2.50 
Bricklayers .....-.:::::::cc0--- 50 7 — ee 
Carpenters ......................-. 25 * 7a a ie 
Common Laborers ...... 5 ” oe 
Typographical Union 25 24% of total earnings 
Faumbers —................... 25 Monthly dues .. 1.50 
SN eet 15 “ Tang || 
Garment Workers ....... 3 = oad” See 
| RO 25 Quarterly dues.. 8.00 
i A.T.A. Fees 
Salary under $1,500.00 2. nesenssesneeees $ 5.00 
Salary under $1,500.00 to $2,000.00......... 7.00 
Salary under $2,000.00 to $2,500.00......... 9.00 
Salary of $2,500 and over .... 10.00 


$1.00 additional for the A.T.A. Magazine. 
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The Teacher Supply 


During the Fall months last year several teach- 
ers were unable to obtain positions. But during 
the Spring months, in response to advertisements 
of the Department of Education a number of 
teachers from outside the Province entered the 
service here. Not only did these teachers fill the. 
vacancies then existing but naturally looked 
around and informed friends at home of possible 
or certain vacancies in September, with the final 
result that some 100 or more teachers from out- 
side entered Alberta schools. This had a dele- 
terious effect in several ways. 

(1) Students in training in the University 
found ‘it difficult to obtain a school in May and 
joined the army of unemployed teachers. 

(2) Had these students been located their re- 
signation in the month of September would have 
left vacancies to be filled by Normal School 
graduates then unplaced, and an oversupply 
avoided in the fall. 

(3) The large number of teachers unplaced 
during mid-summer resulted in what might be 
termed a “scampering” for positions, a large num- 
ber of applicants for every position vacant and a 
consequent drop in the salary offered by school 
boards. 

This year the same procedure has been follow- 
ed by the Department and if there be an over- 
supply of teachers in other provinces the same re- 
sult will accrue. The General Secretary-Trea- 
surer, on behalf of the Alliance, made representa- 
tions to the Minister that the short term schools 
might be left closed until the University students 
were available at the end of April, but that such 
schools might be compelled to operate one month 
later, thereby avoiding any loss of school days by 
the pupils. The Minister did not see his way 
clear to adopt our suggestions, because: 

(1) He felt it to be his duty to supply teach- 
ers to vacant schools at the earliest possible 
moment. 

(2) He desired to avoid any break in the term 
of operation. : 

(3) If a school were closed by reason of a 
Varsity student resigning at the end of September 
the school might continue closed until next year. 
Consequently he gave the order for an advertise- 
ment for teachers to be inserted in a British 
Columbia newspaper. — 

In connection with the supply of teachers I do 
not think either teachers or public really under- 
stand what is the real position. During the ten 
years 1917 to 1926 the number of rooms in 
operation increased from 3,082 to 4,803: this 
means that if there were no teachers leaving the 
profession there would be required but 172 addi- 
tional teachers each year. During this same 
period approximately 15,000 certificates were 
issued (including permits and letters of author- 
ity) or 1,500 each year. Of these there was an 
average of 600 trained in our own Normal 
Schools, the others coming in from outside. After 
making due allowance for unavoidable exits from 
the profession—deaths, physical breakdowns, eli- 
mination of misfits—it must be obvious that an 
annual gross oversupply of 1,300 teachers — the 
majority trained at heavy expense to the State— 
is a startling condemnation of the system. It must 
be equally apparent also, that given satisfactory 
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working conditions the annual financial and pro- 
fessional waste might be obviated. 

Many consider that not only is a third Normal 
School unnecessary, but are convinced that a few 
necessary reforms in the system would make two 
Normal Schools more than sufficiently adequate to 
take care of the provincial demand for teachers, 
e.g.: 

(1) A graduated system of Government grants 
in accordance with the qualification, experience 
and salary paid to the teacher. 

(2) A larger unit of administration freeing 
teachers from the irksomeness of rural school 
board quarrels. 

(3) A greater measure of security of tenure for 
teachers. 

(4) Opening up the blind alley of advancement 
and prospects for teachers. 

(5) Increase in the period of training of 
Normal School students. 

(6) Selection of students to Normal School. 

(7) A measure of self-determination for the 

teaching profession, including power to discipline 
its members. 
* (8) A degree of adaptation in regard to open- 
ing of short term schools at such times as the 
student teachers in University are available, in- 
stead of creating an oversupply by importing 
teachers from outside the Province to come into 
Alberta in the Spring. 

Briefly put, the following is the present con- 
dition of affairs: mass production, training of 
teachers at little personal cost, the short one 
year’s course, comparatively cheap, tempts boys 
and girls to come into teaching “out of the rain” 
until they get a better job or until the girls marry; 
thousands leave teaching before reaching a state 
of maximum efficiency, thus there is waste of pub- 
lic funds and heavy loss to the educational system. 

An additional Normal School, as far as we can 
see at present, will “burn the candle from both 
ends”: it will increase the supply of teachers, 
lessen the demand, salaries will drop; teachers 
will leave the profession sooner in increasing num- 
bers; more provision must be made to train yet 
more students to supply the wastage, and so on, 
ad infinitum — more institutions to be built and 
financed; more wastage of teaching talent train- 
ed at heavy public cost. 


Revision of the School A ct 


The School Act was not overhauled this year 
as anticipated and many desired reforms are 
again delayed. The Government decided to sus- 
pend all action until the recommendations were 
available of the Tax Commission under the Chair- 

anship of Dr. Tory which took into consideration 
sthool taxation, the unit of administration and 
distribution of Government grants. The report of 
the Commission was not delivered until late in the 
last session of the Legislature—too late for a com- 
prehensive survey of the recommendations and 
the drafting of legislation. 

The Premier promised the Legislature that he 
intends personally to concentrate on the subject 
of education and the revision of the School Act 
during the current year with a view to ensuring a 
thorough and comprehensive undertaking. He also 


dropped a hint to the A.T.A. Pensions delegation 
that the subject of a Pension Scheme might be 
core in conjunction with the new School 

ct. ¢ 

A new attitude is apparent on the part on the 
Trustees’ Association in regard to the unit of ad- 
ministration: the old hostility to the larger unit 
and opposition to the dissolution of the rural 
school district seems to have been dissipated and 
the Minister’s speech, delivered at the Convention, 
which definitely condemned the small unit and 
advocated a Provincial or County unit, was listen- 
ed to with attention and apparent approval. 


The A.T.A. Magazine 


The A.T.A. Magazine with its Teacher Helps 
department is becoming more popular with the 
membership, especially the rural teachers. The 
circulation is increasing and teachers whose 
magazines have gone astray now write in im- 
mediately complaining of the loss and requesting 
another copy. The Magazine is in easy financial 
circumstances and I recommend that whatever 
changes are made in its composition or make-up 
the Teacher Helps Department should be extend- 
ed and further developed. 

In certain city locals the Magazine is not re- 
ceiving the support it should receive. It is not so 
much the loss of the annual subscription that we 
object to as the fact that where we might reason- 
able expect the members to be best informed on 
Alliance affairs, there teachers are to be found 
most seriously lacking in knowledge. Teachers 
who do not make a practice of attending local 
Alliance meetings are those who often are non- 
subscribers. Local Alliance meetings give some 
measure of touch with provincial affairs, but not 
necessarily sufficient to give them a right sound 
provincial outlook. The A.T.A. Magazine ‘is the 
best, almost the only avenue for full provincial 
information, and it must be admitted that many 
rural teachers are better informed than a section 
of city teachers who by absenting themselves from 
local meetings.or refraining from subscribing to 
the Magazine, place themselves and the organiza- 
tion in a position of disadvantage. 


Provincial Economic Situation 


As far as the economic situation is concerned 
there is a growing conviction that whatever be the 
intentions of the present administration, educa- 
tion and the teaching profession has not received 
its due measure of consideration. But for one or 
two insignificant amendments to the School Act 
practically no legislative progress has been made. 
True, important changes have materialized in re- 
gard to the courses of studies but it must not be 
forgotten these changes were not only forecast bnt 
definitely under way to completion when.the pré- 
sent administration entered office. The whole 
educational system has been starved both in the 
Department itself and in the matter of ordinary 
grants to school boards. In 1923 the inspectoral 
staff was reduced to approximately one-half its 
former strength and Departmental officials, as far 
as salary advances are concerned, find themselves 
in a cul-de-sac. This doubtlessly has reacted on the 
school boards for they naturally look to the su- 
preme educational authority to “‘set the pace” and 
it is not unreasonable surely to assume that the 
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salaries paid to officials in other departments of 
the service are an indication of the comparative 
estimate of the relative value of the services. 

The following table of Alberta salaries paid 
speak for themselves: : 


$9,000 


Liquor Commissioner ............... (raise 
Provincial Auditor .................... 6,500 $1,500 this 
year) 

Chairman of Council, Leth- 

bridge Northern ..................... 6,000 
Manager, Lethbridge North- 

ORR bn ee nl etc 7,000 
Deputy Prov. Treasurer ...... 5,000 


Deputy Attorney General...... 5,000 (new man) 
Two Solicitors... 4,500 


Chairman, Utilities Board...... 7,200 
Commissioner of Utilities 

WU tte Te ae 6,000 
Clerk of Court, Edmonton...... 3,400 
Commissioner Civil Service.. 4,000 
Solicitor to Executive 

ere 6,000 


Education Department—Staff 
DG Baty Manne? oi a $4,500 
(40 years experience and over 20 years 
in Department itself) 
Director of Technical Education ..................... 4,500 
Supervaeor of Schoos 4,000 
(In B.C., $5,000; Sask., $4,200; Man., $4,800) 


CHORE GU ee 3,800 
(In Saskatchewan it is $4,250) 
NE Se kta ee ele oe, 2,900 
(In Saskatchewan $3,800) 

Inspectors 


Alberta—$2,400-$3,000—Nothing additional for 
summer school or examining departmental 
examination papers. 

Saskatchewan—$2,400-$3,100—Agitation for in- 
crease. 

Manitoba—$2,400-$3,000—$80.00 or $90.00 ad- 
ditional for examining Grade VIII papers 
and additional salary for summer school 
work. 

B. C.—$2,400-$3,200—$150.00 for examining de- 

partmental examination papers. $200.00 
for teaching summer school. 
(When leave of absence is granted to In- 
spectors in B. C. to take up educational 
work full pay for one year and $400.00 is 
given). 

It must be borne in mind also that in Alberta 
alone of the western provinces, possession of a 
University degree is an absolute condition of ap- 
pointment. This qualification is not held by any 
inspector in Manitoba, about two-thirds in Saskat- 
chewan and B. C. have University degrees. 

The net expenditures of the Department of 
Education have increased from $1,744,00 to $2,- 
020,000—15.8% since 1920, but the average daily 
enrolment has increased from 82,416.7 to 115,- 
124.7—roughly 25.3%. The total cost of oper- 
ating schools by school boards has increased from 
$7,881,971.22 to $9,137,429.50, an increase of 
15.9%. It will be seen therefore that the Depart- 
mental decline in comparative expenditures has 
set the pace for retardation and relative decline 
in school board expenditures. 


What does this really mean to education and 
the teacher? It means that the per capita cost 
per pupil, based on average attendance, has de- 
clined from $95.63 in 1920 to $79.37 in 1927, a 
saving to the taxpayers of $16.26 per pupil dur- 
ing the year 1927 alone, or $1,871,928.02. It 
means that this saving of nearly $2,000,000 per 
annum has been largely the result of increased 
work on the part of the teacher; it means that the 
class lead has been materially increased until 
overcrowding conditions in the towns and cities 
has reached the breaking point; that the amount 
of nervous energy expended by teachers has cor- 
respondingly increased and many teachers have 
bent under the strain and been compelled to take 
prolonged sick leaves. Yet the Provincial Govern- 
ment has year by year seen fit to shelve the re- 
quest of the teachers for a Pension Scheme in- 
volving a comparatively paltry sum of $125,000— 
less than 7% of the $1,871,928.92 saved on per 
capita cost in one year alone. It means that school 
boards have refrained from increasing their 
schedules of salaries in view of lowered Govern- 
ment grants and increased enrolment. A com- 
parative table of grants paid by the Government 
in 1920 and 1927 will illustrate the point more 
clearly. 

Government Grants Per Room 


Public Schools 1920 1927 Decrease 


Rural; ¢persday): .......-.. 1.00 .90 10% 
Graded schools in cities 
CPD ii hdiaiscnins 60 .50 162-3% 


High Schools 1920 1927 Decreas 


I ah ad clnhgabvite Halen tones 1 
Ce ss i ic oh 4.00 3.00 25% 

Average Grant Per Pupil Enrolled 

1920 1927 

I an Gemeente 11.17 10.82 
ras Meme 13.81 16.77* 
Consolidated schools ........................ 29.92 25.03 
Tiree Seneons: 7.31 5.96x 


*N.B.—The rural school grants have been 
boosted largely through the special grants to poor 
school districts, last year amounting to over 
$131.202. 

As an illustration of what this reduced grant 
means to cities; the amount paid to the school 
boards of Edmonton are given: 


Increase 
1920 1927 Per Cent 
Government 
grant ......... $79,125.00 $82,235.00 1.656 % 
Enrolment ... 14,000 16,541 15% 


In order to get a right focus on the Grants 
question it is necessary to bear in mind the grant 
for High School purposes is much higher than for 
Public School work, and many rural schools with 
not more than one high school pupil receive 25c 
per day, or $50.00 per year. This grant in itself 
has swelled tremendously the per capita grant to 
rural schools. Furthermore, the percentage of 
high school pupils to public school pupils has in- 


creased from 9,148 in 1920 to 16,488 in 1927, and’ 


the number of purely high school rooms on 
which the higher grant is paid has increased from 
210 in 1920 to 346 in 1927. Bearing these facts 


am | 
| 


4.50 3.50 142-7%)X 2/4" 
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in mind it is obvious that the public school rooms 
have suffered more seriously than a cursory 
glance at the total ordinary grants paid would 
lead one to assume. 


School Libary Grants have been reduced from 
$29,896.58 in 1920 to $5,349.22 in 1927 and 
Special Grants for Equipment have been reduced 
from $5,997.16 in 1920 to $1,123.46 in 1927. 

One million two hundred and forty-six thousand 
five hundred and fifty—the amount for 1927, looks 
like a tremendous sum for a Government to pay in 
school grants, but it practically coincides with the 
estimates for school purposes for a city like Cal- 
gary or Edmonton. But the $1,246,550 does not 
all come from Provincial funds. The Dominion 
Government has paid approximately $675,000 per 
annum during past years from the Trust Fund 
from school lands, leaving less than 50% of the 
amount to be borne directly by the Provincial 
Treasury. 

Consequently the direct charge on the Pro- 
vincial Government for grants for all purposes to 
the 5,000 (approximate figures) rooms operating 
is less than half the charge borne for educational 
purposes by either of the large cities. 

What wonder then that school boards, especial- 
ly in the large centres, have shown a disinclination 
to raise the remuneration of their staffs. The High 
School teachers in Calgary recently asked for an 
increase in maximum salary of $200. Had not the 
Government Grant been reduced by exactly that 
amount the Calgary School Board could have 
borne the extra expenditure without costing the 
local ratepayers one cent. 

It may be urged in defence of the Government 
that the wherewithal could not be obtained to pay 
the grants on the 1920 standard; but it may rea- 
sonably be argued that the $400,000 capital ex- 
penditure and the annual expenditure of oper- 
ation of the new Edmonton Normal School is less 
urgently needed than increased Government 
grants to schools. 

The “bare cupboard” argument, if genuine, 
certainly cannot be gainsaid, but on delving into 
the public accounts of the Province, the speaker 
was unavoidably and surprisingly led to the con- 
clusion that the “bare cupboard” does not apply 
to Alberta. Even if it be granted that the Pro- 
vince suffered seriously in consequence of undue 
optimism and indiscreet lavish expenditures pre- 
vious to the war, the question arises: ‘Have all 
Departments of the Provincial Government halt- 
ed comparative expenditures as has the Depart- 
ment of Education?” It is contended by many 
that such is not the case. Take for example the 
Department of Health and the Department of 
Agriculture respectively : 


Department of Health 
A published statement in the Edmonton Journal 
was to the effect that increases in this department 
ALONE since 1924 have been 44%. As a matter 
of fact the actual expenditure estimated for 1928- 
29 amounts to 46.58% ; this increased percentage 
is made up as follows: 


Per Cent 

Difference between cash and gross salaries 11.94 
PIII ot et Se Et ed) ee 16.30 
Expansion of existing services —......................... 18.34 
46.58 


Department of Agriculture 


Increase in expenditure (1924-28) 34.73%. The 
expenditures at the schools of ‘agriculture have 
risen from— 


tl ae od $ 68,415.47 
1928 (estimated) ............ 168,890.00 
EE See $100,474.53—146.8 % 


It may be urged that the increases in these De- 
partments are in a measure due to new necessary 
services or extension of present services. The term 
“necessary” however is purely a matter of opin- 
ion or comparison and might well be applied with 
equal force to many services of the Department of 
Education which have neither been installed nor 
extended. 

I have no intention of implying that certain 
other Departments have been riotously extra- 
vagant during the time of retrenchment, nor do I 
wish to discount these important services; the 
point is, we ask not incuriously the question 
whether the Government has been as aggressively 
enthusiastic for the cause of education as, for 
example, for the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Health. 

It is a fact that never before have the citizens 
of Alberta as a whole been as capable as during 
the past two years of bearing an increased tax 
burden. The record output of coal last year, the 
abundant crops, the increase in population and 
manufactures surely prove this contention, and 
the returns of the Provincial Secretary’s Depart- 
ment will surely be accepted as a correct guage 
of the situation. 


Revenue of Provincial Secretary’s Department 


Total revenue for the Provincial Secretary’s De- 
partment for 1927 totalled $3,121,286.60 as 
against $2,690,679.54 for 1926, according to the 
annual report of the department tabled in the 
Legislature by Premier J. E. Brownlee. 

By different departments the figures for the 
two years were as follows: General office, includ- 
ing Auctioneers’ and Peddlers’ Act, Beverage, 
Change of Name, Companies, Foreign Companies, 
Gasoline Vendors’ and Railway Mileage Acts, 
1927, $927,119.96; 1926, $787,116.40. Corpora- 
tions, Taxation Branch, including banks, ele- 
vators, express insurance, land, loan, power, tele- 
graph and trust companies, 1927, $554,732.29; 
1926, $524,781.84. 

Theatres and Amusement Branch, 1927, $319,- 
941.85; 1926, $225,545.45. 

Motor Vehicles Branch, including various certi- 
ficates and forms of licenses, 1927, $1,319,429.50; 
1926, $1,153,235.85. 

The amusement tax alone (including pari- 
mutuels), as will be observed jumped nearly 34%, 
involving an additional sum spent (spare money) 
of approximately $4,500,000.00. 

Liquor and taxable amusements alone therefore 
involve an expenditure of over 134 millions of dol- 
lars or 44 millions more than the total cost of 
operation of schools. And yet we hear so much 
talk about the tax burden being too heavy to bear. 
Never before in the history of. Western. Canada 
has there been so much “loose” money at-the dis- 
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posal of the average taxpayer; never before had 
the Provincial Government such potentialities for 
income from taxation; never before has there 
been so much money actually collected by them. 
Yet the Pensions Scheme has again been shelved 
and hope deferred once again to those teachers 
who, having borne the burden and heat of the 
day, are placed hors-de-combat in the cause of 
education. The whole situation is most unencour- 
aging. 


Educational Publicity 


Education in Alberta is in danger of assuming 
the forelorn aspect as “When a feller needs a 
friend,” and yet need this be so? The public as 
a whole have little sympathy with the starving of 
education. The “man in the street” is convinced 
that education is a good thing—propaganda and 
experience have produced this attitude—he wants 
his boy or girl to have as sound and extended an 
education as possible, and rich or poor, he believes 
that after shelter, food and clothing have been 
provided for his offspring the next charge in order 
on his pocket is for their education. But educa- 
tion is a technical matter, his knowledge of the 
subject is very meagre, extending no further than 
his recollections of what ‘“‘used to be done” when 
he went to school. He is fearful of going further 
into the subject lest his ignorance of the technique 
of education—its modern trend, its evolution, its 
needs and its finances—betray him: he cannot 
discuss it with intimate knowledge as a farmer 
discusses grain or cattle; therefore he leaves the 
elusive subject to the tender mercies of publicly 
elected servants who are harassed to death be- 
cause, in a general way, the average taxpayer, 
being human, approves a low tax-bill. In con- 
sequence expenditures for education must needs 
be compromized and often curtailed. Plebiscites 
for new buildings forbid construction, schedules 
of salary continue without upward revision and a 
happy atmosphere throughout the educational 
system of the Province is not to be expected. This 
of course, in the long run is bound to have a de- 
leterious effect on the pupils; teachers who in- 
tend: “getting out of it” or who-are disgruntled 
becauce they have remained in teaching too long 
to make themselves readily adaptable to another 
vocation, certainly cannot: deliver service up to 
100% of their potentiality ; for they suffer psycho- 
logical impediment. And what is the remedy? 


I suggest that the remedying of the situation 
largely rests with the teaching profession; they 
are the technicians on education—those to whom 
the public look, or should look, for leadership in 
regard to education. The obligation is upon us to 


. develop what is called the right type of public 


opinion in regard to education—whatever is 
meant by the phrase public opinion. Wm. B. 
Munro in the Atlantic Monthly says this in re- 
gard to leadership on public questions: 

“The motive power in law-making is all sup- 
plied from somewhere outside the legislative halls. 
The making of a law begins with the birth of an 
idea—somewhere, in somebody’s mind. There is 
no law on the statute books that did not have its 
beginning in that way. Of itself a government 
initiates nothing. It merely responds, more or less 


tardily, to the urgings that are put upon it. The. 


Congress of the United States did not originate 
the idea of an income tax, or woman suffrage, or 
national prohibition, or any of the other statutory 
innovations which now add so mightily to the 
charm of American life. Some fertile intellect 
outside the realm of active politics first conceives 
an idea. It spreads to the minds of other in- 
dividuals, slowly at first, but gradually gaining 
momentum. Presently there is an organized 
movement ‘in its favor; then comes the deluge of 
propaganda, until the proposal becomes an issue 
and the politicians begin to take note of it. A law 
is half made, or more than half made, when a 
large body of aggressive support has been mobil- 
ized among the voters; yet during this part of - 
the process the legislative bodies have nothing 
whatever to do with it.” 


The soil of the educational field is well pre- 
pared; unbelievers in education are as rare as 
convinced atheists, but the public are at a loss to 
know and understand what is really needed. 


“Since the days of Aristotle there has. been al- 
most hopeless disagreement about curricula and 
methods. Each class or group in the State has 
been thinking of education in terms of individual 
experience only. Our present age of ineluctable 
commercialism adds to the medley of cross-pur- 
poses the question of cost. In the jargon of the 
market-place we ask: ‘What kind of education do 
pc hy and how much must we ‘pay down’ in 
cash ?” 


The time has come when education must be 
“sold” to the mass of our people—even as auto- 
mobiles are sold: by organized publicity and the 
appeal of advertising. 


But who are the logical salesmen? Who are 
to be the leaders in this movement? The organ- 
ized teachers, without a doubt.: Theirs is thé op- 
portunity and manifest duty to win over the great 
body of our citizens to a right attitude to the 
cause of education. 


Education throughout the West is a problem of 
organized leadership. Will the teachers accept 
the challenge? 

“ Something has been done already. The teach- 
ing profession in Alberta through every means of 
publicity at its command has in season and out of 
season championed the larger unit of education. 
The public as a whole was conscious of a needed 
reform, but were too lacking in the necessary 
knowledge to advocate any particular change. 
The teachers came along with concrete sugges- 
tions, with the result that there is a well-defined 
public opinion today in regard to the matter, and 
it is understood that the promised revision of the 
School Act next year will pivot upon. the “larger 
unit.”” During the past year teachers have been 
aggressive in writing letters and articles to the 
newspapers and, particularly in Calgary, the pub- 
lic have manifested a desire to listen to the views 
of leading members of the teaching profession. ! 


The A.T.A. Publicity Committee has planned 4 
comprehensive scheme of publicity work for next 
year and a spirit of co-operation, energy and en 
thusiasm on the part of the rank and file will sen 
us “over the top;”. There is an, excellent qppor+ 
tunity to make a great advance if there be unity 
and the “will to achieve.” RECHT: | 
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Greetings to A.O.A. 


M. J. Coldwell, Past President, C.T.F. 





Wednesday Evening Business Session 


J. COLDWELL brought fraternal greetings 

e from the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
and the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance. He 
said that though he had addressed two joint 
meetings of the A.T.A. and A.E.A. before that 
day, he was glad to have the opportunity of ad- 
dressing a few brief remarks to the delegates of 
the Alliance. “We in Saskatchewan feel that 
we are flanked with two organizations of splendid 
courage and vitality,” said the speaker. In no 
small measure this was due to the leadership of 
the men at the wheels. He stated that in the 
neighboring provinces they drew considerable in- 
spiration and courage from the sister organiza- 
tions to which he had the pleasure of bringing 
these greetings. He pointed out how for some 
years the Alberta membership had far surpassed 
that of Saskatchewan although the number of 
teachers from which Alberta drew was much 
smaller than in the province from which he came. 
He attributed this to two factors, first, the unity 
of all classes of teachers in the Alberta organiza- 
tion, and second, to the enthusiasm and untiring 
efforts of their organizing secretary. “Mr. Bar- 
nett may have made mistakes and who, who has 
accomplished anything worthwhile, has not ?” 
asked the speaker. But Alberta has reason to be 
grateful to the man who has so unsparingly toiled 
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for the betterment of the profession to which he 
belongs. 


Mr. Coldwell then spoke of the necessity for 
the teachers to be properly organized and pre- 
pared to lead forward in the cause of education. 
He gave it as his opinion that the next twenty 
years would witness profound changes in the 
schools. Our higher educational institutions now 
controlled the curricula of all classes of schools. 
These institutions were still under the influence of 
the ideal that education was to a large extent a 
polish of a certain kind. The speaker said that 
all activities that enabled a member of society to 
achieve his highest form of usefulness was cultural 
in the best sense. He expected a revaluation of 
educators from this viewpoint and our teachers, 
particularly those in close contact with our organi- 
zations, should study the situation carefully and 
be prepared to co-operate in the solution of the 
problem when it arises in an acute form, as it must 
do as higher education becomes still more wide- 
spread. “It would not be surprising if all who 
are now within range of my voice,” said Mr. Cold- 
well, “live to see many subjects of the curricula 
displaced by the study of the problems of life and 
of living in our schools.” Such an orientation of 
education seems to be the next great step towards 
a more widespread culture in our midst. 


Concluding, the speaker said that he had en- 
joyed his visit to Calgary and hoped on some 
future occasion to be permitted to visit them 
again. He would take back to the C.T.F. a very 
fine impression of the vitality and vision of the 
A.T.A. 
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Social Gransition and the Gearhers 


Address of M. J. Coldwell 
etary-Treasurer Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 
at Joint Session of A.T.A. and A.E.A, Easter Convention 
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Delivered 





ISTORY shows us that man has progressed 
throughout the ages by making social ad- 
justments to meet his needs of life at various 
stages of his evolution. It is difficult—yes, im- 
possible, to state definitely as to time and place 
just when these changes occurred, but that they 
did occur no one will deny. These adjustments 
were not violent breaks with the immediate past, 
but were transitions from one way of living to an- 
other. Nor did these necessary changes occur in 
all countries or regions at the same time. 

Civilization began some thousands of years ago 
in the great river valleys of the sub-tropical zone; 
in the Tigrus-Euphrates valley of Mesopotamia, 
along the Nile, and in the Hwang-Ho Yange-tse- 
Kiung, and the Ganges-Indus basins. These were 
isolated experiments in community life. Cut off 
as they. were by great deserts, mountains or 
oceans from the wild tribes which ultimately over- 
ran some of them, or compelled another to build 
a great wall, they remained isolated and had no 
world-wide application. 

Following the world conquests of Greece and 
Rome and the subsequent decline of these empires, 
Europe became the seat of a new social system 
which we term Feudalism, and in which our 
modern civilization finds its roots. The corner- 
stone of social life in the Feudal Age was a com- 
paratively small local unit which was self-support- 
ing and self-contained. Education ministered to 
its needs by providing a thorough training for life. 
We had our monastic schools preparing the youth 
for the service of the Church, the training in arms 
for knighthood in the threefold order of chivalry 
—page, esquire and knight—and for the handi- 
crafts in the apprenticeship, journeyman and mas- 
ter craftsman. 

With the development of the world-wide 
claims of the Church, the great contests. of 
chivalry and the crusader, and with the evolution 
of handicrafts which produced more than the local 
unit could consume, there arose the merchant 
with his ideas of trade and commerce. He no 
longer desired to minister to the small feudal unit 
but sought to trade with merchants everywhere, 
exchanging his commodities for theirs at a profit. 
This had a profound influence on our institutions. 
It resulted in a revolt against the church of 
mediaeval times and sent adventurers across the 
oceans seeking new commodities and trade routes 
to the cities where they could be found. 

Our schools changed fundamentally also. No 
longer were they to minister solely to the needs 
of the schoolmen and their theological discussions 
but now the merchants established schools where 
their children could also widen their contacts with 
life to make them fitted for the needs of mercan- 
tile enterprise and diplomacy. In England, many 
of the old public schools were founded to care for 
the new educational needs of these “tradesmen” 
as they were called, and as they grew wealthy the 
grammar schools of England took on the tradition 
which they still follow, that of ministering to a 
comparatively small leisured and governing class. 
Unlike the monastic system in which the child of 
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the poorest peasant might, and often did, become 
a scholar, the very poor were left in ignorance. 

About the middle of the 18th century the in- 
vention of machinery altered fundamentally the 
whole basis of society. Just as there had been in 
the 15th and 16th centuries a breakdown of 
Feudalism and a transition to Mercantilism which 
profoundly affected the educational life of the 
people, so in the 18th and 19th centuries, Indus- 
trialism superseded the Mercantile system and 
even more profoundly affected the schools. Now 
it became necessary for the factory worker to read 
the instructions connected with his industry; to 
calculate in numbers, to write reports, and pre- 
pare simple accounts, and hence the rudiments of 
learning were made available on a widespread 
basis; the doors of knowledge had been opened 
to the masses. For industrial efficiency they must 
be taught. 

The spread of knowledge, however, had an- 
other aspect which is fundamental to our present 
day conditions. It created a new type of thinking: 
it caused an unrest among the masses, a demand 
for a higher standard of life, which is really the 
story of the social evolution of the past century. 
To these demands the school has had to respond. 
Our enriched courses of study, the re-casting of 
our texts in history and so on, all reflect the tre- 
mendous changes that are occurring. We are wit- 
nessing the transition from one social system to 
another if we read aright. 

The keynote of the Industrialism of the Vic- 
torian era was Competition in every phase of life. 
The economists of the period preached it as- 
siduously, the educationists glorified it. But even 
as they proclaimed free and unrestricted competi- 
tion to the world, a new force was making itself 
felt and that new force was co-operation. I call 
it a new force though of course in most depart- 
ments of life co-operation, being the natural law 
of life and progress, is as old as mankind upon 
the earth; its most elementary human forms being 
the home, the family and the tribe. 

It is a truism to say that co-operation has dis- 
placed competition in our industrial life. The 
American and Canadian trusts and combines, the 
European cartels and amalgamations, all are ad- 
missions of the failure of competition as the pro- 
per way of life by those who formerly proclaimed 
its virtues. At the other end of the scale the rise 
of Trades Unionism, phenomenal in its recent 
growth, the organization of Producers’ Co-opera- 
tive Societies, such as our Western Pools, or of 
Consumers’ Co-operatives like the British Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, are all marks of a 
new type of social concept. To what extent have 
our educational institutions and our teachers re- 
sponded to the new social stimulus of co-opera- 
tion? That is the question with which I am most 
deeply concerned today. 

I think that I have in my brief outline said 
enough to be able to state that our schools have 
always responded to the social requirements of the 
predominant group in the community. Let me 
summarize this. In the Feudal age there were 
three types of education, excluding agriculture in 
which at the beginning all social groups par- 
ticipated: first, that which ministered to the 
Church and was predominantly intellectual; 
second, that which served the orders of chivalry 
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and was fundamentally physical, and that which 
was for craftsmanship or principally manual. All 
were vocational, therefore, to a large extent. Then 
came the transition from Feudalism to Mercantil- 
ism and we find the Humanistic note predominant, 
with ultimately its ministry to a comparatively 
small leisured and governing class. Its aim was 
the finished product of what was called the cul- 
tured gentleman. Industrialism with its mass 
production of goods resulted in the mass educa- 
tion of more recent years, with the predominant 
note of the social outlook, competition, very much 
in evidence. Mass production remains, but we are 
finding that in our human relationships co-opera- 
tion is displacing competition. Hence this new 
outlook is being reflected in our schools, and in 
our teachers’ organizations. 

The widespread educational facilities have had 
this significant result, that we are furnishing the 
tools of knowledge to ever increasing numbers of 
people and in an ever widening degree. For the 
first time in human story we are creating a body 
politic capable of examining facts and arriving at 
definite conclusions from them. Conscious evolu- 
tion of society is thus made possible. This brings 
me to my most important point, namely, the place 
of the teacher in guiding and directing this pre- 
paration of society for conscious progress. Re- 
member that the mass of the people throughout 
the ages has been incapable of directing its own 
destiny. 

“But knowledge to their eyes 
Her ample page did ne’er unroll.’”’ 


We are leaving all this behind today and, as never 
before, an institution has the most wonderful, and 
at the same time, the gravest responsibility thrust 
upon it. That institution is the school. 

Now no school is greater than its teacher. Un- 
less the teaching body is alive to the changes that 
are taking place and consciously prepares the 
youth of the world for the changed society in 
which he will ultimately find himself, the social 
adjustments that are necessary will be difficult and 
dangerous. He must first of all be filled with the 
social instinct of co-operation which we must 
develop to the “nth” degree. In order to 
do this we ourselves must learn that lesson. Evi- 
dence is not lacking that we are learning it. We 
have only to note the marvellous growth of our 
teachers’ organizations to convince ourselves that 
our teachers are prepared to respond to the new 
social stimulus. Let me say that those teachers 
who still remain outside lack this quality—they 
are out of tune with the times. It is difficult to 
conceive in Alberta, where your farmers are so 
splendidly organized and alive, that any teacher 
can fail to respond to the atmosphere in which he 
finds himself. To many thinkers Alberta, how- 
ever weakly or haltingly sometimes, is blazing 
new trails towards a healthier social life in the 
dominion. 

Then this new spirit of co-operation which 
must permeate the schools must also throw tre- 
mendous responsibility upon the teaching body. 
We must accept our position of leadership. No 
longer must we be content to be cogs in the ma- 
chinery of educational mass production. We must 
make our collective and individual influence felt. 
In every community there is a place for the man 
or woman with the message of the new way of 
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life. The world is weary of struggle, of the cry- 
ing inequality of poverty and riches, of the logical 
outcome of letting things slide—war, pestilence 
and famine. These can be banished from the 
earth in a generation if only our schools grasp the 
vision of a better day. We as teachers, then, must 
assume our responsibilities, organize ourselves so 
that we may exercise a direct influence upon the 
schools. New times need new methods, new texts 
with new outlooks, new emphasis upon old truths. 
We must teach our children to co-operate and set 
them the example by co-operating ourselves. We 
must instil into them the thought that the good of 
each is inseparably bound up in the welfare of all, 
and we cannot do this better than by acting upon 
that principle ourselves. We must make their con- 
tacts broad and human, not narrow and selfish, 
hence we must enlarge our contacts accordingly. 
As teachers we must be united, as experts in the 
field of education we must be in the position to 
assume responsibility for the direction of our edu- 
cational affairs. I look forward with confidence 
to the time when our teachers’ organizations will, 
in a large measure, direct our educational systems. 
I read with great interest the speech of your 
Minister of Education at the Trustees’ Convention. 
I would congratulate him upon his grasp of the 
administrative problems presented by circum- 
stances to these prairie provinces, and upon his 
statesman-like pronouncements. Great advances 
are foreshadowed, and I trust that the Alberta 
teachers will grasp the opportunities, will shoulder 
the new responsibilities, which these changes will 
inevitably demand. Just as the farmer is deter- 
mined to look after his own affairs economically 
and politically through his organization, so we 
must be prepared to co-operate with other groups 
in the community on an equal basis looking to- 
wards the establishment of a society in which, not 
only educational opportunities will be within the 
reach of all, but in which the results of this wide- 
spread education will enrich the lives of all man- 
kind. But, first, first, first, the teacher must be 
imbued with this spirit, must not only keep 
abreast, but a wee bit in advance of the times. The 
times are demanding organization and co-opera- 
tion. Let us all respond to it in the fullest pos- 
sible measure. 

As teachers we must grasp the tremendous op- 
portunities which accompany our heavy respon- 
sibilities. What greater privilege can we wish than 
to do this in co-operation with our fellows? 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN LOCAL 

Recent meetings of this local have included a 
talk on Grade IX poetry by J. Steele Smith, M.A.; 
an account of early exploration in the Canadian 
West, by Mr. Gibson, barrister; and a close dis- 
cussion of the A.G.M. resolutions. The last meet- 
ing was held at Josephburg School, April 21st, 
when Mr. Steele Smith reported as delegate on the 
A.G.M., after which a very enjoyable evening was 
spent with Mrs. A. J. Powell as hostess. 


STUART BROS. 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS 


10310 Jasper Avenue (Opposite Gas Office) 
EDMONTON 


Agents for House of Hobberlin Made-to-Measure Clothes . 
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THE INCREASED DEMAND FOR 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


HE debate on the subject, ‘“‘The Increased 
Demand for Secondary Education” did not 
develop along the lines expected. In fact, so com- 
plete was the unanimity among the speakers that 
any one of them might have spoken for the four 
who were present. Mr. A. J. Watson was not 
present but Messrs. Carpenter, Shortliffe, Stanley 
and Fuller spoke ten minutes each. 

Some of the points made were the following: 

The increased demand for secondary educa- 
tion in both rural and urban localities is an ac- 
cepted fact. 

The fact bears tribute to the efficiency of high 
school education in the past. 

Increased rural high school education must be 
provided at once. 

The increased high school attendance has 
brought into our high schools many students who 
are not really fitted to profit by the courses now 
offered. 

Since the state has accepted the responsibility 
of providing educational facilities, the state owes 
to all the opportunity of getting such education 
as they may be individually fitted to take. 

Education along much more varied lines must 
be provided in the near future, the sooner the 


better. 


The student of men and things is often as use- 
ful a citizen as the student of books and should 
receive a suitable education. 

Vocational education along agricultural lines 
might well be provided by more numerous agricul- 
tural schools. 

Those not fitted to profit by the regular high 
school course should not be encouraged to per- 
severe in it for any great length of time, and those 
who show no aptitude should not be permitted to 
remain in the academic high schools. 

In the cities manual training or allied training 
must be provided in the near future to a much 
greater extent than at present. 

This training should be directed towards the 
development of good citizenship rather than to 
training for specific vocations. 

The university is absorbing far too great a 
proportion of government funds available for 
education. 


DEBATE ON THE LARGER UNIT 


HE first part of the Thursday morning session 

was spent in the debate on the question of 

“Provincial or County Control of Education Ad- 
ministration.” 

The merits of complete central administration 
were upheld by F. Speakman of the Calgary Pre- 
vocational School, and W. E. Hay of the Calgary 
Normal School. The speakers pointed out that a 
strong central body would be in a better position 
to adapt the educational organization of the pro- 
vince to meet the needs of all sections of the pro- 
vince in their various types of schools and com- 
munities, and to meet the problems of agricultural 
education, technical education and immigrant 
education. Taxation and financing could be man- 
aged better by the provincial organization. The 
system would presuppose the formation of a 
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strong advisory educational council for the. pro- 
vince which would represent all parties concerned 
in education, and this would safeguard the posi- 
tion of the teacher in regard to tenure, salary 
schedule, and superannuation, as well as provid- 
ing for more intelligent and systematic solution 
of problems of curriculum and supervision. They 
maintained that central control would provide a 
mee efficient and harmonious educational ma- 
chine. 


The benefits of the county system were de- 
scribed by Mr. H. C. Sweet of Lethbridge and Mr. 
C. Sansom of the Camrose Normal. They pointed 
out what appeared to be weaknesses in the scheme 
of central administration. They held that such a 
system would tend to kill initiative, and was not 
in line with our democratic ideals, which lead us 
rather to decentralization and local control. They 
pointed out that the county system had been tried 
out with great success in the States and in parts of 
Canada where conditions and ideas were more 
like our own than were those of Australia and 
New Zealand, where central administration was 
in practice. The benefits of a stronger local in- 
terest and a smaller and more complete unit of 
supervision were urged by the speakers on this 
side of the question. 


Mr. Geo. W. Gorman, chief inspector, summed 
up the discussion. Mr. Gorman dwelt particularly 
on the unsatisfactory condition of the present ar- 
rangement of administration by small school 
boards, featuring extreme localism, unequal distri- 
bution of the financial burden of education, un- 
equal opportunities for the school children of dif- 
ferent districts, and the tendency for too much 
interference in the conduct of schools by petty or 
personal interests. He drew attention to some of 
the difficulties in the way of putting either of the 
proposed schemes into operation, but it appeared 
probable from the discussion that means would be 
found for putting into effect in some measure the 
reforms suggested by the Minister of Education 
along the line of placing educational administra- 
tion under the control of larger units. 


ALBERTA 


HE mountains are her rampart on the west, 
Crowned with eternal snow, and from their 
crest 

One sees in fancy the young rivers run 
Through valleys deep to greet the rising sun, 
In all their turbulent courses high and clear 
Singing the song that freemen love to hear. 
And when their song is finished, peacefully 
They seek to mingle with the mighty sea. 


ase spring has come, her wide-spread prairies 
ie 

Beneath the benediction of the sky; 

And in the summer, miles of waving grain 

Are her unfailing dower! She would fain 

Be minister unto the world’s increase, 

A friend to progress and a friend to peace; 
And when the winds of winter._blow, the storm 
Can never harm her for her heart is warm. 


DR. H. T. J. COLEMAN. 
(Read after Banquet. Original copy sent on request) 
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Editorial 


N view of the fact that the Department contemplated 
a thorough review and revision of the Educational 
System of the Province, Chief Inspector Gorman, 
during the debate staged at the Easter Convention on 
the larger unit, urged teachers to take advantage of 
every opportunity to enlighten themselves on this all 
important problem. We wonder if Mr. Gorman’s 
invitation to the teachers was one officially inspired; 
if so the A.T.A. certainly welcomes the invitation to 
assist the Department in this regard. The A.T.A. 
has been studying this question for a number of years 
and feels it is competent to make a real contribution. 
Our Legislative Committee has compiled a voluminous 
document of suggestions in regard to the new School 
Act; neither expense, effort, nor care have been spared 
and the suggestions have been formally laid before the 
Minister of Education. The study will continue and 
the A.T.A. sincerely hopes and believes that the formal 
presentation of the suggestions of the A.T.A. will not 
be the end of the matter and that the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Alliance will be welcomed into conference 
from time to time by those delegated to draft the 
contemplated legislation. 
* * * * 


HE overcrowded Convention Hall and the keenness 

and concentration of the listeners on the speakers’ 
arguments during the debate on the Provincial vs. 
County Unit of Administration is convincing evidence 
of the teachers’ anxiety to look at every side of the 
question and to form a matured, well-balanced opinion. 
We are safe in saying that teachers not only welcome 
an invitation to make their contribution, but that 
their contribution is invaluable, and we prophesy that 
if they be not taken into the inner counsels at this time, 
from every standpoint it would be regrettable, for it 
might give rise to strong protest and lasting resentment. 
A mere acknowledgement of receipt of copies of reso- 
lutions and suggestions accompanied by the traditional 
official, stereotyped promise to ‘give them earnest 
and careful consideration” will not meet the case. 
The teaching profession has too much at stake and is 
too deeply concerned in this matter to treat it lightly, 
and they are convinced of their potential efficiency to 
enable something really worth while to develop from 
the present melting pot of lasting benefit to education, 
the child, and the teacher. To be other than extremely 
jealous of their moral right to be taken into consultation 
at this time would be prima facie evidence of super- 
ficiality, or lethargy, of lip-service rather than belief 
in the heart and the uplift of society through education. 


* * * * 


Eenter upon another A.T.A. year. Every indi- 
cation is that the ensuing year will be one of 

the most auspicious and productive of results, since our 
birth. Excelsior! the clan-call of earnest educationists, 
must be trumpeted throughout every corner of the 
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province, the slogan is Unity! and Faith! the watch- 
word. We are on the eve of great happenings: the 
School Act is to be subjected to a complete overhauling 
and the teachers’ organization movements seems to 
incline towards a more aggressive policy along pro- 
fessional lines, as distinct from those purely adminis- 


trative and economic. 
* ok BS ok 


HAT the A.T.A. should be prepared during a period 
when such a fundamental question as a new School 
Act, the Larger Unit of Administration, Pensions, Board 
of Reference, must seriously make exhaustive demands 
on our energies, to launch out and tackle such problems 
as Professional Discipline, a Teaching Profession Act, 
Register of Teachers, Province wide educational research 
work is evidence of its capacity for unlimited expansion 
of activities so as to take care of all the interests teachers 
have in common. It is a sign that teachers are deter- 
mined to exert their logical function as educational 
technicians and lead the public with respect to education 
as the Medical profession leads and directs them with 
respect to medicine and health, or the Law Society 
with legal matters. 
Henceforth, the class-room and the activities therein 
will come under the purview of the teachers’ organization : 
experimentation and research must come to the fore- 


front. 
ok * * a 


OMETHING is wrong! Something is wrong, either 
with educational standards or examinations is the 
cardinal inference drawn from, if not directly stated 
and reiterated in the writings and speeches of out- 
standing men and women in educational affairs. As 
never before people are asking ‘‘Are we getting value 
for our money?” But nobody really seems to be able 
to say convincingly just what is wrong, or just how much 
or how little waste there is in Education; others ask 
“ Are we not confusing equality of intellectual efficiency 
or capacity with equality of educational opportunity?” 
“Are our methods of intellectual guidance as efficient 
as they might be and if not, could not many of the 
defects of present day systems of education be remedied 
by improved method?” But who knows? The teaching 
body certainly should know in the fullest positive sense 
of the word, knowledge being a comparative term. But 
do we? Have we been taking too much for granted, 
merely because we have been following too closely along 
the lines of our predecessors in the classroom, and 
assuming that efficiency in driving home facts in the 
best possible way covers the whole field of education. 
Is acting merely on the assumption that educated medio- 
crity is superior to ignorant mediocrity focusing the 


educational situation rightly, safe although it may be? 
* * * * 


HERE is developing quite a body of opinion 
amongst the leaders of the teaching profession that 

as a body we are not as well prepared for educational 
leadership as the situation calls for, and that though 
sincere our efforts, we are too often bound by tradition. 
Until such time as the public recognizes that the teaching 


profession is open-minded on the subject and prepared, | 
if need be, to break from tradition, our arguments will 
fall upon deaf ears. We must show ourselves prepared 
to face facts in the light of scientific data and arguments 
before society can be aroused by us to the vital im- 
portance of education: if we don’t do it nobody 
will, for nobody else is capable of obtaining sufficient 
technical knowledge to do so. The time has come for 
the teaching profession to do its own thinking, its own 
scientific investigation, its own quantitative measure- 
ment and evaluation; it must break away from pater- 
nalism and generally assume its logical place in our 
educational economy. The teaching profession. must’ 
solve the question of the subnormal and the genius 
or near genius; it must point the way to reform in 
curricula. Into the class-room, into the educational 
laboratory, must therefore be the modern trend of the 
teachers’ organization; then and then only shall we be 
able to speak with authority because we know what we 
ought to say. * * * * 


DUCATION is now at the crossroads, most citizens 
are convinced that education is a personal asset to 
the individual and a bitter necessity to the nation and to 
civilization. But the sentiment is growing rapidly 
that something is wrong, and enquiring minds are being 
strongly influenced by ominous growls from that type 
of politician, by no means few in number, who endeavor 
to dam the stream of finance on every possible occasion, 
and divert the water into other channels, urging as 
an excuse that education is too costly for the results 
obtained. The reaction must come from the organized 
teaching body prepared to “Sell education to the 
public,” not only because education is our living, but 
because we believe in our wares and know more about 
them than anybody else. 

The modern trend of public finance, especially in 
the West is to starve education—an impending catas- 
trophe most ominous by reason of its long drawn out 
process. The teaching profession must and will save 
the situation. All power to the Research and Publicity 
Committees! 


Successful Candidates, Election of 
Executive for 1928-29 


ELECTED BY ACCLAMATION: 


H. D. Arnuay, President. 
C. G. Enuiorr, District Representative for 


Edmonton. 

E. B. AssetsTINE, District Representative for 
Calgary. 

Votes 
VICE-PRESIDENT: obtained 
Ss 23 < dis ny creep cere anni 365 

DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: 

N. Alberta, J. Streets SMITH ---_------------ 66 
Central Alberta, J. E. Stmpson___---------- 82 
S.E. Alberta, Mrs. A. M. Wuite_--___------ 70 
S.W. Alberta, Gro. WaTson---.-.---------- 45 
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Cearher Organizations in Canada 


Speech delivered at Noon Banquet at Easter Convention 
M. J. Coldwell, Regina 





M J. COLDWELL expressed his pleasure at 
e being present at the Alberta conventions of 
the Alliance and Educational Association. It was 
particularly gratifying to meet again men whom 
he had known in the educational field when he 
first taught in Alberta over eighteen years ago. He 
paid a tribute to the kindly encouragement given 
to a “green young English lad” by the present 
Deputy Minister, Mr. John Ross, and Inspector G. 
F. McNally, and remarked that the latter in ask- 
ing him to give a paper on physical training at 
the local convention of the Wetaskiwin teachers 
in the fall of 1910, also enabled him to introduce 
into the discussion a plea for some form of teach- 
ers’ organization. At that time only a very few 
enthusiasts had any thought of teachers as an 
organized group in society. 

Since then times have changed in this regard. 
We live in an age of organized effort, and in com- 
mon with other economic groups, teachers have 
had to organize. By organization a great altera- 
tion for the better has been effected. The eighteen 
years since the speaker began to teach in Alberta 
have seen improved schools and improved condi- 
tions though they are still far from what they 
ought to be. 

In every province of Canada our teachers are 
recognizing the necessity for co-operation among 
themselves. Their membership is showing large 
increases. In Saskatchewan it has more than 
doubled in a year. He attributed this to the uni- 
fication of the organization, pointing out in this 
eonnection that when Secondary and Primary 
teachers were organized separately they were im- 
potent but that amalgamation even on a basis that 
was not altogether satisfactory, with a single cen- 
tral executive, had worked wonders. The same 
trend was apparent in Ontario where three 
organizations were drawing closer together and 
would eventually find some means towards unity 
of action. 

The speaker dwelt briefly on the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation which now comprised repre- 
sentatives of all the provincial organizations. He 
showed that the main problems of security of 
tenure, adequate remuneration and proper super- 
annuation in the economic field were common to 
all the provinces, while more suitable curricula, 
larger and more efficient units of administration 
were problems confronting the entire country. 
Interchange and exchange of views and speakers 
would do much to crystallize and solve these 
problems. Herein lay the value of the C.T.F. It 
was the clearing house for ideas. With regard to 
superannuation he outlined what was being at- 
tempted in Saskatchewan and counselled the Al- 
berta teachers to use their whole strength to ob- 
tain a fair and just scheme. Teachers should re- 
member that the economic groups in society are 
realities and, as one of them, teachers are justified 
in co-operating, as a group, with other groups. In 
. Alberta this at least was not a new thought. - Prior 
to an election was the time to find out how the 
_warious groups and candidates stand on these im- 
=portant matters. z 
. Mr. Coldwell then gave a brief description of 
the conference of the World Federation of Educa- 
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tional Associations which was held in Toronto last 
summer. He stated that the Canadian teachers, 
the several provincial governments, and the City 
of Toronto, had responded splendidly to the ap- 
peal of the C.T.F. for the necessary funds and ar- 
rangements to make the conference a success. 
What was accomplished the speaker asked? Per- 
haps nothing tangible, but to every corner of the 
earth the teachers had carried away from it a 
spirit of goodwill. He stressed the importance of 
this, and gave it as his opinion that just as duel- 
ling between civilized men had passed away, so 
a realization of what war meant, its underlying 
causes and implications together with a wider 
spirit of patriotism, as all embracing as humanity, 
would end war for all time. To such an end the 
meetings of the W.F.E.A. contributed. It helped 
to bring about a better appreciation of the value 
to the human family of the diverse peoples of the 
earth. Contact on a wider scale would show the 
absurdity of that insufferable attitude of superior- 
ity which sometimes passed for patriotism in every 
nation. 

Then too, the delegates to the world confer- 
ence found they had common problems. One 
was that of tenure. We learnt much from the re- 
presentatives of the English, Irish and Scottish 
Teachers’ Unions. They have gone a long way 
towards solving it and now the W.F.E.A. has a 
committee making a thorough survey of teachers’ 
tenure conditions. This committee is a sub-com- 
mittee of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. Its 
personnel is British Columbian, and we believe 
that it will make a very definite contribution to- 
wards the solution of this vexed problem. 

The speaker concluded by urging all present 
to give of their very best to the children who are 
entrusted to their care, and to their vocation 
which can contribute so remarkably to the estab- 
lishment of that time when the lion shall lie down 
with the lamb and a little child shall lead them. 


NEW LETHBRIDGE COLLEGIATE 

Rapid progress is being made with construc- 
tion of the new Lethbridge Collegiate Institute 
building. The first sod was turned by President 
Tory of the University of Alberta in February 
and on April 18th the cornerstone was laid by 
Geo. E. Cruickshank, Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Alberta, A. F. and A. M., with appro- 
priate ceremonies, with Hon. Perren Baker, 
Minister of Education among those present. The 
new building which is being built at a cost of 
$150,000, will provide seventeen classrooms and 
laboratory, with spacious assembly hall, library 
and gymnasium. A spacious campus is being 
improved, upon which the building of a special 
type of face brick and white stone will present a 
handsome appearance. The problem of congest- 
ed classroom conditions which has been acute for 
some years will be solved for some time to come. 
An addition to Westminster Public School, con- 
structed in 1927, has provided needed accom- 
modation for North Lethbridge. 

At a banquet given the evening of April 18th 
in honor of the visitors who took part in the cere- 
mony of laying the cornerstone of the new col- 
legiate with Dr. Lovering, chairman of the school 
board presiding, the principal speakers were Hon. 
Perren Baker, Canon Middleton of St. Paul’s 
School, Superintendent A. J. Watson, Mrs. Mc- 
Clenaghan and Mr. F. S. Selwood of Calgary. 


rt 
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ON. PERREN BAKER, Minister of Educa- 

tion for Alberta; Dr. H. J. T. Coleman, 
Dean of arts and science and head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, University of British Colum- 
bia; and M. E. LaZerte, Ph.D., were the principal 
speakers at the opening sessions of the 18th an- 
nual convention of the Alberta Educational As- 


‘sociation in Central United Church, Tuesday. 


The convention was largely attended, the 
main auditorium being filled by teachers and 
others interested in education. 

Two interesting addresses, one by Dr. Coleman 
on the subject, “Is There a New Psychology ?”; 
the other by Dr. LaZerte on “The School’s Obliga- 
tion tothe ‘Individual Child,” constituted the 
afternoon programme. Miss Fowler spoke brief- 
ly on the history and achievements of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance. 

Delegates Welcome 

His Worship Mayor Osborne warmly wel- 
comed the convention to Calgary at the morning 
session, while T. B. Riley and P. V. Burgard, 
chairmen respectively of the public and separate 
school boards, spoke brief messages of welcome 
also. J. H. Ross, past president of the A.E.A., re- 
sponded to the addresses of welcome, and G. S. 
Lord, the president, who also presided, gave his 
presidential address. 

The Minister of Education dealt almost en- 
tirely with the situation in the rural schools, and 
mentioned three points in which he saw a remedy 
for present evils, while this was in sight yet: 

Division of the province into large educational 
districts with superintendents to supervise and co- 
ordinate rural education; establishment of a de- 
finite salary schedule for rural teachers so that 
first class teachers might be encouraged to take 
country schools, and establishment of special 
training for rural teachers, were the measures 
suggested by the minister. 

Rev. G. W. Kerby, D.D., addressed the gather- 
ing on behalf of the national organization of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, explaining the aims 
and objects of the work, which is to co-ordinate 
educational effort in the various provinces and co- 
operate with existing forces to stimulate education 
and improvement in public life. 

New Psychology 

The new psychology has grown out of the old 
by a process of expansion in three dimensions, 
length, depth and breadth, stated Dr. Coleman in 
his afternoon address. “Just as modern sciences 
of nature have given a more spacious conception 
of the universe without, so modern psychology has 
given and is giving a more spacious conception 
of the universe within.” 

Dr. Coleman went on to outline the several 
aspects of the new psychology: the belief of the 
continuity of mind in the species; the concurrent 
belief in the antiquity, grounds and the possibili- 
ties of its future accomplishment; the movement 
from concentration on the intellectualistic to the 
study of emotion and instinct; and the group 
minds as being of equal importance with indi- 


vidual minds. 
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Annual Convention of Alberta Edurational Association 
United Methodist Church, Calgary, Easter Week. 


_ its origin a very long time ago; depth, in the real- 








In conclusion Dr. Coleman pointed out that 
the new psychology has grown out of the old in 
three dimensions: length, in that the mind had 


ization of the inability to fathom the obscure 
reaches of human nature; and breadth, in not try- 
ing to isolate mind or identify it with physical 
function. 





Outlines History of A.T.A. 


The second speaker of the afternoon pro- 
gramme was Miss Fowler who spoke for the Al-~ 
berta Teachers’ Alliance. She outlined the his- 
tory and wonderful progress which the Alliance 
had made in the short ten years of its existence, 
as well as some of the achievements among which 
were: raising of the minimum salary of teachers 
from $840 to $1,000 per annum; sections of the 
School Act which made for more security on the 
part of the teacher and his or her position; the 
200-day school year, and winning of legal cases 
for the teacher where they were in the right. 

Faults in System 

The most serious inherent fault in the present 
system of education is its standardization and ten- 
dency toward “mass production,” instead of indi- 
vidual instruction suited to the particular needs, 
of the individual child, in the opinion of Dr 
LaZerte. He advocated as far as possible ado 
tion of a system of directed laboratory-like experi 
mentation in school work, instead of the presen 
artificial system of passive inactivity under whic 
facts and symbols are preached at the child. 

The unfairness of treating all pupils alike and 
grading a teacher upon her success in teaching 
abstractions to a group whose abilities are unequal 
and who are all unfitted to absorb them, was 
stressed by the speaker. 

“In the final analysis the successful teacher 
must teach the individual pupil individually,” he 
declared. “The law and order of mental life is 
dominated by habits, and if wrong mental organi- 
zation is formed by wrong teaching, wrong results 
will occur.” 

Education is training in the power to study 
and acquire facts rather than cramming child- 
minds with facts of no interest to them, he argued. 
“Ability owes more to interest than interest owes 
to ability, and a subject must be made so attrac- 
tive in the teaching that a child will follow it 
up in his reading and research after he leaves 
school.” 

“There is a volume of valuable information to 
be obtained from intelligence tests,” declared Dr. 
LaZerte. He pointed out that at the present time 
and under the present situation there were thou- 
sands of pupils going through the secondary 
schools who did not belong there because they had 
not the ability to-make the grades in school, let 
alone make any use of the education after they 
left school. 

He went on to say that if this situation was 
not altered the cost of education would continue 
to increase and the results obtained would de- 
crease in proportion. His remedy for this un- 
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favorable condition was to give intelligence tests 
and work out some system of elimination either 
in the secondary schools, or before they enter this 
stage in their educational career. 

To Meet Conditions 

This is not meant to in any way hamper or 
eliminate the chances of the capable student, but 
to.meet the conditions created by the fact that 
some children simply do not come up to others 
in their ability to absorb abstract information as 
they have to do when they enter the public school 
for the first time. He also emphasized the im- 
portance of proper teaching in the first place for 
those who were capable of learning. 

A departure from the more technical and seri- 
ous side of the programme of the Alberta Educa- 
tional Association convention was introduced 
Tuesday evening when Dr. H. J. T. Coleman, dean 
of arts and science and head of the Department 
of. Philosophy, University of British Columbia, 
spoke on “The Romance of the Pacific North 
West,” reading some of his own poems, which he 
described as “photographic verse impressions of 
the: beauties of the Pacific coast.” 

A delightful program preceded the address, in 
which Phyllis Chapman Clarke, organist; Dorothy 
Dudley Smith, violinist; George Burrell and Mrs. 
William Ireland, vocal soloists, and Miss Theresa 
M. Seigall, elocutionist, took part. 

“The history that keeps alive the sense of 
wonder and surprise is the history most needed in 
our schools today,” declared Dr. Coleman. He 
outlined the romantic history of the Pacific North 
West, sketching the romance of discovery and ex- 
ploration, merely touching upon its material and 
industrial development and describing its natural 
beauties with readings from his own poetic de- 
scriptions, which were heartily rewarded by the 
applause of the large audience. 

Interesting lights on the educational system of 
Alberta were given out at the second session of 
the teachers’ convention on Wednesday morning 
when the teachers were divided up into four 
groups: junior public school, senior public school, 
high school and industrial sections. 

“The success of arithmetic,” Dr. LaZerte, of 
the. University of Alberta, declared, “‘is dependent 
on the training received in the primary grades.” 
The speaker used as basis for his talk a three- 
year period of research in the Garneau school, 
Edmonton, with the assistance of Miss M. A. 


Crozier. 
Individual Thinking 

Among other points Dr. LaZerte emphasized 
the elimination of group teaching and more in- 
dividual thinking on the part of the pupils. He 
also favors the giving of practical problems to the 
beginners in arithmetic rather than the present 
system. 

‘ Another interesting conclusion of his research 
work is: “Parents should keep half the children 
home for one year longer, because their minds 
have not developed enough to be able to under- 
stand the prescribed work.” 

He further wished to stress the fact that he 
was attempting to improve the present system of 
teaching primary number, rather than find fault 
with it. 

Public Reads Trash 

“Public reads mostly trash,’”’ was one statement 
made by the first speaker, Mrs. Jakey of the senior 
public school section, She quoted an American 
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educator who said: “Our public schools have 
taught the public to read, and the public reads 
mostly trash.” This fault was due to the fact that 
not enough time has been spent on the ap- 
preciative side of literature. 

“Whoever heard of a carpenter trying to build 
a house without any tools?” was the main idea of 
the lecture given by Mr. A. E. Hutton, of the Cal- 
gary Normal School, to the teachers on the sub- 
ject of “Writing in the Schools,” given in the Wed- 
nesday morning session of the annual meeting of 
the A.E.A. 

He outlined fully the importance of and the 
necessary equipment for the proper teaching of 
writing in the first four grades. Mr. Hutton 
stressed the fundamental points and gave an out- 
line of work for this subject. In his closing re- 
marks he stated that not enough time or emphasis 
had been placed on the fundamental points and 
further, that the form of letters should receive 
more attention than had been formerly given. 

Can’t Read Properly 

“Tt is surprising the number of adults who 
can’t read a newspaper properly,” was an interest- 
ing statement made by C. C. Bremner, B.A., In- 
spector of Schools for the Macleod district, in his 
address to the teachers of the junior section. He 
pointed out the chief defects and their causes, and 
outlined a method of teaching more’silent reading 
in the schools which would remedy to a great 
extent this serious inefficiency among the mass of 
the people when it comes to getting the idea of a 
written manuscript. 

With Dr. Carpenter, of the Technical Institute, 
as the leading speaker in the “round table dis- 
cussion” on the subject “Educating the public to 
appreciate the value of industrial work, and edu- 
cating the public in the art of industrial work,” 
the conclusion was reached that the teachers on 
the average were not competent in this phase of 
education, and measures should be taken to 
remedy it in the future. 

A joint banquet of the Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance and the Alberta Educational Association, at 
which Alderman M. J. Coldwell of Regina, former 
president of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
was a speaker, and a joint session held in Central 
United Church in the afternoon, addressed by Dr. 
H. T. J. Coleman of the University of British 
Columbia, and Mr. Coldwell, featured Wednes- 
cons session of the two teachers’ conventions 

ere. 

At 4 p.m. Brother Rogation of the new St. 
Joseph’s College, Edmonton, addressed the Catho- 
lic school section of the convention in the Knights 
of Columbus Hall. 

In the evening Class 11A of 1926-27 of the 
Calgary Normal School held a reunion in the 
Empress Grill. 

Declaring that “This world belongs fun- 
damentally to the younger generation and to the 
future and the only safe maxim for them to fol- 
low is that which is as old as Socrates, the maxim 
of following the truth wherever it will lead, so 
long as the decencies and amenities of civilization 
and youth’s duty to society is observed,” Dr. Cole- 
man gave a most interesting address on the ques- 
tion, “Are we becoming over-educated ?” 

Just as “The cure for the ills of democracy is 
more democracy,” “more education and better 
education” is the only cure for the evils with 


( 
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which education is charged, declared Dr. Cole- 
man. In his personal observation he had found 
the youth of today imbued with a high altruism, a 
love of truth and justice and a hatred of funda- 
mental wickedness. 
~~ Mr. Coldwell spoke on “Social Transition and 
‘the Teacher,” stressing the point that civilization 
had outgrown the old idea of competition and in 
\ its place adopted the stimulating force of co- 
| operation. With the teachers themselves rests a 
| large share of the task of improving upon the pres- 
/ ent system of education. The children must be 
taught co-operation and to teach this they them- 


‘selves must live co-operation, declared the 


| speaker. 

The Canadian Teachers’ Federation, which 
Mr. Coldwell represented, is the result of co- 
operative endeavor of the teachers’ movement 
throughout the provinces. To bring about the day 
when the teachers will share in the direction and 
moulding of the educational policies of the country 
they must co-operate with other groups in the 
community. 

“Tt is a fundamental fact that teachers them- 
selves must help to solve the pressing problems of 
the day,” said the speaker, and stressed the 
obligation of the teacher to the school, to his own 


\. profession and to society as a whole. 


‘\. In his noon address Mr. Coldwell also strongly 
stressed the important note of co-operation. 


The officers of the Alberta Educational As- 
sociation for the year 1928-1929 are: 

Honorary President—Hon. Perren Baker. 

President—H. C. Newland, M.A., LL.B., Ed- 
monton. 

First Vice-President—Ald. Miss Edith Patter- 
son, Calgary. 

Second Vice-President—lInspector J. H. Fife, 
of Edmonton. 

Chairman of High School Section—H. C. 
Sweet, Lethbridge. 

Chairman of Senior Public School Section—C. 
G. Elliott, Edmonton. 

Chairman of Junior Public School Section — 
Mrs. Walden, Edmonton. 

Chairman of Industrial Section—T. E. Hughes, 
Edmonton. 

The Treasurer’s Report showed a balance of 
$283.85. 

The following resolutions were adopted on the 
last afternoon. 

Industrial Section 


“WHEREAS in the High Schools of the pro- 
vince little provision is made by the various 
School Boards for industrial training; and 

‘“‘WHEREAS the demand for such training is 
increasing, as witnessed by the resolutions passed 
by various city organizations and by the pheno- 
menal growth and enlargement of the Provincial 
Institute of Technology and Art in Calgary; and 

“WHEREAS it is proposed to establish larger 
educational districts throughout the province in 
which High School accommodation must be pro- 
vided. 

“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this 
annual convention of the A.E.A. urge upon the 
government the advisability of making provision 
for an industrial type of education in the new 
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areas and further encourage the establishment of 
such work in the towns and cities.” 


High School Section 

“RESOLVED that this annual convention of 
the Alberta Educational Association request that 
a portion of the Grammar in Composition 3 be 
oe between Composition 1 and Composi- 
ion 2.” 

Public School Section 

“WHEREAS the teachers and schools of this 
province are being greatly handicapped by the 
want of adequate supplementary reading material. 

“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this 
annual convention of the Alberta Educational As- 
sociation earnestly request the Department of 
Education to restore the library grant to schools 
and provide an extensive list from which may be 
chosen books within the range of the pupils’ read- 
ing ability.” 

“RESOLVED that this annual convention of 
the Alberta Educational Association request the 
Department of Education to notify our executive 
of the action taken on the proposals embodied in 
our resolutions.” 


The Barnyard, 
Alberta, April 10th, 1928 
C. C. REED, Esq., 

Director, U.F.A. 

Dear Sir:—Not to waste your time, I will at 
once admit and most sincerely apologize for the 
error which I made (inadvertently I ask you to 
believe) in referring to your speech at the U.F.A. 
convention. I will also call your attention to the 
following matters: 

(1) The error referred to was incidental to 
the point that “blue ruin” talk about education in 
Alberta, of which there is plenty, often discredits 
many hundreds of rural teachers whose work is 
sound and devoted. No “Straw man” about that; 
there is unjust derogation, lots of it. 

(2) You are pleased to suggest what are my 
motives, in writing the Barnyard column, and your 
suggestion savors of “the jungle of the primitive 
mind.” You know nothing of my motives, there- 
fore they are dirty, eh? Well, sir, my motive in 
back-writing for this magazine is service; the 
same motive which makes me an unpaid local 
official in your own organization. 

(3) You were unwise in your critical invasion 
of my second section, because it had no reference 
to you, and you could not be competent to speak 
of it until you had read the January magazine, of 
which I have sent you a marked copy. 

(4) Next time you solicit the hospitality of a 
professional magazine, it will be fitting to forbear 
comment on the literary capabilities, whether 
sparkling or otherwise, of its voluntary contribu- 
tion. It would be as relevant to criticize their 
socks. Your business on this occasion might have 
been stated in six lines with at least equal ultimate 
satisfaction to yourself, and perhaps a good deal 


less to 
Yours rustically, HAYSEED. 


P.S.—Certainly I’ll discuss our examination 
system with you. The Lord loveth a cheerful 
argument—as the hired man remarked last night. 
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C.c¢. FH. Committee on Statistics 
Charles B. Willis, M.A., Chairman 


HIS committee was formed in the spring of 
1927 by the A.T.A., at the request of the 
C.T.F., to compile statistics with respect to vari- 
ous phases of school work. While the scope of 
this inquiry has not, as yet, been satisfactorily 
outlined, the primary effort has been along the 
lines of salaries, salary schedules, and school costs 
so that material will be at hand for the use of 
teachers’ organizations, affiliated with the C.T.F. 
in putting on campaigns for better salaries. 

As a natural corollary of this, a great deal of 
data must be gathered with regard to the per 
capita cost of education in various cities, the per- 
centage of total city expenditure devoted to edu- 
cation, the percentage of school expenditure de- 
voted to salaries, to payments of principal and 
interest on bonds, to maintenance and operation, 
ete. 

In addition, the cost of living by provinces and 
cities and the wages paid various classes of skilled 
and unskilled workmen are needed to give an idea 
as to the comparative salaries which teachers 
should receive in the various parts of the 
dominion. It might be noted in passing, that 
both the cost of living and the wages of skilled 
and unskilled workmen are nearly as high in the 
provinces where teachers’ salaries are lowest as 
they are in the provinces where salaries are much 
higher. _ 

While this indicates the scope of the work of 
this committee so far, there is no reason why it 
should not, if thought advisable by the executive 
of the C.T.F., go into many other statistical mat- 
ters such as retardation, scores made on standard 
tests, the standardizing of Canadian standard 
tests, etc. No doubt, the scope of this endeavor 
will expand as time goes on. 

The work has not progressed very far as yet 
but the committee is now ready to supply any 
teachers’ organization with salary schedules for 
practically all cities in the dominion; comparative 
figures as to the cost of living in various other 
cities as compared with their own, etc.; also a 
statement of what constitutes a reasonable salary 
schedule in such city based on the local situation. 
Similar data can be supplied for towns, villages 
and rural schools. Such information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the address given below and 
it will also be supplied to the secretaries of all 
provincial bodies in the near future. Any pro- 
vincial organization desirous of having the pro- 
vincial situation analyzed and such analysis writ- 
ten up for the provincial magazine will be sup- 
plied with articles on request. In all cases where 
information is required, about two months time 
should be allowed for its compilation. 

Complete information re salaries is at hand for 
British Columbia and Ontario and the majority 
of the cities in the other provinces. Valuable 
assistance may be rendered this committee by city, 
town, village and country teachers’ organizations 
by sending information re salaries and salary 
schedules, tax rates, school costs, etc., to the com- 
mittee at the following address: 

C.T.F. COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS, 

14 Imperial Bank Bldg., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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What's Sauce for the Guose is 


Not Saure for the Gander 


Miss R. J. Coutts 





HE saying that what’s sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander may hold good where 
the goose and the gander are near to an equal 
balance of strength, whether it be physical, men- 
tal or financial. The spirit of the bully in the 
international field especially is still so strong that 
the sauce is pretty well diluted before the goose 
is allowed to partake. In a legal court where a 
just judge has the power of decision the goose 
may have some chance for her share of the sauce. 
As yet among nations might is generally right, 
and the gander gobbles the sauce by the power 
of his mailed fist. 


Kirby Page, in his book “War: Its Causes, 
Consequences and Cure” convicts Uncle Sam of 
this bullying disposition of the gander. The “just 
judge” in the person of the Brazilian jurist, Calvo, 
“maintained that foreigners had no right to ex- 
pect their governments to intervene, either with 
military force or diplomatic action in purely finan- 
- — This claim was made as far back 
as ; 


“At the first Pan-American Conference in 
1890, all the Latin-American countries voted for 
a resolution maintaining that foreigners should 
have the same status as citizens, and the same 
legal protection for life and property, and. no 
more. The United States delegates refused to ac- 
cept this declaration and supported the custom 
followed by foreign governments of upholding the 
claims of their citizens in instances of default, of 
forcing compulsory loans, and committing other 
oppressive acts. 


“In 1904, Louis Drago, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Argentine Republic, proposed ‘That 
the public debt cannot occasion armed interven- 
tion nor even the actual occupation of the terri- 
tory of American nations by European powers.’ 
This proposal, known as Drago’s doctrine, came 
before the Hague conference in 1907, and re- 
ceived the support of the delegates of the United 
States, but was defeated. It is interesting to note 
that the United States government was unwilling 
to have European powers adopt its own well-de- 
fined policy in Latin-America. What sauce he 
invites his mates across the Atlantic to partake of, 
Uncle Sam’s palate rejects. What is sauce for the 
goose is not sauce for the gander insofar as the 
imperialistic appetite of the government at Wash- 
ington is concerned.” 


The world’s family of nations has great need 
for the compilation of a code for the control of 
the table manners of its members. The bully spirit 
of the powerful partners needs restraint. Law, 
not the mailed fist should determine the distri- 
bution of the menu. The “big brother” attitude 
should supersede that of the bully, now so much 
in evidence. The proposal advanced by Calvo 
might well be adopted into this code and make 
to apply the proverb: “What’s Sauce for the 
Goose is sauce for the Gander.” 






- 





{ 
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Problem-Solving in Arithmetic 
M. E. LaZERTE, Ph.D., University of Alberta. 





2 report on reading presented last month 
indicated that pupils vary greatly in their 
rates of reading problems in arithmetic, that the 
rate of reading reflects the type of mental process 
that goes on during the reading and is necessarily 
slow for the pupil who is forced to analyze the 
content carefully in order to understand it, and 
that lack of familiarity with number applications 
is paralleled by a slow rate of reading and by low 
ability in problem-solving. 

In the summary which follows evidence is pre- 
sented to show that factors other than “rate of 
reading” may tell us something concerning a 
pupil’s grasp of problems and concerning the 
amount of difficulty which he experiences in 
analyzing and solving those problems. 

Estimating Answers 

After a pupil had read a problem orally or 
after he had read it several times as he was re- 
quired to do if he were an inefficient reader, he 
was asked to guess the answer. The nature of 
“guessing”? was explained to be that he was not 
to obtain an exact solution but only an approxi- 
mate result. For the formulation of this guess 
only a few seconds were allowed. The writer was 
interested in discovering whether or not the 
problem analysis that accompanied the reading 
would be evident in the accuracy of the estimated 
answers. If any answer were correctly ‘“‘guessed”’ 
it was accepted as the result of a mental solution 
and discarded from the tabulation. 


In the following table are presented the esti- 
mates of all pupils for the problems that were 
solved correctly later and also for those for which 
wrong solutions were given. To facilitate com- 
parisons, all estimates are expressed as percentage 


errors. Average 
Solutions Average Error Solutions Error In 
Pupil Correct In Estimates Incorrect Estimates 
1 Mee ae ‘e 62 
2 2 15 5 92 
3 2 16 5 28 
4 1 15 6 201 
5 2 12 5 123 
6 7 38 1 400 
7 2 30 6 67 
8 3 26 5 93 
9 3 10 5 198 
10 7 34 2 43 
11 4 69 5 44 
12 2 55 7 349 
13 5 75 4 715. 
14 7 184 2 9000 
15 8 286 , 50 
16 8 104 1 5000 
17 4 92 5 152 
18 8 30 I 160 
19 7 117 2 33 
20 7 80 2 75 
21 8 41 1 90 
22 7 46 2 7 
23 8 52 1 95 


The data show that in the work of eighteen 
of the twenty-three subjects the errors in esti- 
mates were much less in instances where the final 
solution was correct than in those problems where 
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the final result was wrong. Evidently some 
analysis parallels the estimating of the answers. 
To give an estimate that is somewhere near cor- 
rect, the subject must analyze the problem to 
some extent. It seems probable that the 
analysis was more complete for the one group of 
problems than for the other. Since accuracy of 
solution demands thoroughness of analysis, the re- 
lation of success in estimating to success in deriv- 
ing answers is quite interesting. 
Ability to Use Graphical Illustrations 

Very seldom did any pupil attempt to use 
graphs as an aid in the analysis of a problem. The 
ability to use them might be possessed by a sub- 
ject, although he had not formed the habit of 
using them. In connection with several of the 
problems the ability of the subjects to use graphs 
was tested. It should be noted that the attempt 
at graphical illustration came after the solution 
was completed or at least attempted. 

The nature of the graphs demanded for the 
several problems.may be inferred from the follow- 
ing single example: 

Problem:—‘“Alice is reading an 85-page book. 
She has read 25 pages. How long will it take her 
to finish it if she reads 10 pages an hour?” 

Graph:—Draw a line to show how many pages 
Alice has read. Draw another to show how many 
pages she has to read yet. 

The subjects attempted to draw graphs for 
eight problems. Each graph was measured and 
scored. The greater the percentage error in 
length, the less the score. In the following table 
are presented the scores for two groups of 
problems, those solved correctly and those incor- 
rectly solved. As absolute accuracy was not de- 
manded, a fixed margin of error was allowed. 


Average Merit of Graphs for Problems 


. Correctly Incorrectly 
Pupil Solved Solved 
1 100 40 
2 65 20 
3 100 67 
4 46 33 
5 75 50 
6 Be one area 
7 50 29 
8 83 36 
9 87 50 
10 yu see 
11 64 75 
12 58 40 
13 SPAT ie ia 
14 RAN a Stee 
15 Reco aah 
16 Sie kh eee 
17 | ee 
18 100 100 
19 2 oe ale 
20 ee 7,2 tee 
21 100 100 
22 85 50 
23 ce a 


In general the best graphs were drawn for 
those problems which the pupils could solve and 
least success came with those problems for which 
the pupils could not obtain correct answers. There 
is but one subject of the twenty-three whose 
graphs for the problems solved correctly were not 
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superior to those drawn for the others. Charac- 
teristic individual differences are seen. Subject 
12 always draws poor graphs, and pupils 18 and 
21 always draw graphs of a high degree of merit. 

It should be noted that these graphs were 
drawn after the solution of the problems had 
been attempted. The pupils had been drilled in 
methods of graphical representation and the 
graph idea itself presented no difficulty. The 
significant fact is that in so many instances pupils 
obtained correct numerical answers and were yet 
unable to see the relationships existing in the 
problem. One wonders if pupils are really ready 
to turn from consideration of a problem just as 
soon as they have obtained the correct answer, or 
if there is some real teaching that might be done 
if problem-solving ability is to be developed. 

This last question receives another partial 
answer when one considers the facts presented in 
the following section. 

Understanding Generalizations 

When a pupil had solved a particular problem, 
he was given a general problem covering the par- 
ticular example that had been solved. To the ex- 
tent that the merit of the two solutions differed 
one might infer that the pupil had been drilled in 
solving particular problems rather than trained to 
deal with general problem situations. The com- 
parative scores were as follows: 

Score on Problem Score on Problem 
Pupil Particular General Pupil Particular General 

25 0 


1 75 73 
2 75 0 14 100 20 
3 25 7 15 100 80 
4 0 0 16 100 60 
5 0 0 17 75 60 
6 100 80 18 50 73 
7 25 13 19 100 73 
8 25 13 20 75 87 
9 25 13 21 50 87 
10 . 75 40 22 75 73 
11 50 20 23 100 87 
12 ae lthey “Micskbpy Sag... 


25 

The evidence indicates that pupils can find 
answers to particular problems when they do not 
understand the generalized situation, and that 
quite infrequently do they understand the general- 
ization without being able to apply it to the par- 
ticular example. Should our emphasis in teaching 
be placed on drill on examples or on development 
of generalized methods of problem-solving ? 

Space does not permit our giving the evidence 
gathered, but it was found that the power of 
understanding generalizations was not one that 
came at any particular and rather mature age. All 
pupils had the ability to understand and apply 
certain generalizations. While it was true that 
the more mature student mastered the more dif- 
ficult generalizations, there was abundant evi- 
dence to suggest also that the difficulty of par- 
ticular generalizations depended upon the actual 
past experience of the pupils and not merely on 
intellectual capacity. Generalization X would be 
mastered by one group of pupils, while an easier 
generalization Y would prove too difficult for 
them. We are encouraged in our belief that pupils 
may be trained in methods of problem-solving. 

The evidence presented in the last three 
articles shows that pupils do not proceed blindly 
in problem-solving. They use the habits, skill and 


training given them by the school’s experiences. 
Difficulties in problem-solving are specific. Dif- 
ferent pupils have different difficulties. Mental 
habits function in all problem situations. It is 
worth our efforts as teachers to aid the learning 
process by developing generalized methods of 
analyzing and solving problems. 
* * * 


In next month’s article a review of the year’s 
work with the Garneau Grade I class will be 
given, and the practices there followed will be 
further evaluated. 





Natural versus Artificial Beanty 
J. N. Nagle 





AM taking the liberty of reading a further 

meaning into the Editor’s comment on Mr. 
Brownlee’s appeal for improving our surround- 
ings: I am taking this liberty, not because of 
criticism of the Editor or of the Premier, but be- 
cause too many Canadians are too thorough cos- 
mopolitans, needful, not of pleasant immediate 
surroundings, but of an appreciation of the riches 
with which they have been endowed. 


I passed my early years in the east, in a dis- 
trict where considerable public and private effort 
has been expended in improving the setting of the 
homes of the people. I spent over a year in Strat- 
ford, which city has invested large sums in 
beautifying its streets and parks, and where a 
very large percentage of the houses are homes, 
in so far as surroundings can make a home. And 
yet, the memories of these places are dim before 
the grandeur of countless spots beyond the ad- 
vance of settlement. To me, the silent forests 
that stretch across Canada present a much 
stronger appeal and produce a much bolder na- 
tional pride, than do the trimmed and bordered 
gardens of the older districts. The land beyond 
the fringe of settlement is always the true work 
of Nature, and from it we can draw pure inspira- 
tion—the rose garden is sometimes but the out- 
ward evidence of the owner’s opulence. 


I do not mean to decry any efforts that will re- 
fine our character: I am merely making a plea for 
the preservation of the first and fairest efforts 
made on our behalf. To me a house without a 
garden or a city without parks presents a much 
less dismal picture than the miles of blackened 
skeletons that mark the passage of a forest fire, 
or the blemished beauty of a stream befouled in 
the interests of civic cleanliness. Can the inspira- 
tion derived from the calm beauty of our northern 
lakes, gleaming beneath the harvest moon, be 
compared to that rising from a terraced golf 
course. It is in the silent arches of our forests, in 
the measureless sweep of our plains, the pyra- 
midal grandeur of our mountains and the aerial 
beauty of our waterfalls, that we find the source 
of our national inspiration. We may, to ad- 
vantage, supplement these, but we can never re- 
place them. Scented bowers and close-mown turf 
will never supersede our natural beauties as in- 
spirations for either the poet or the patriot. Arti- 
ficial grandeur is too often merely evidence of 
effeminacy and wealth. 
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Why? Well That's the Rule 


W. W. SWIFT, B.A., University of Alberta 





HEN a Grade VII pupil works a decimal 


computation should he have a knowledge 
of what he is doing, of why his result is correct, 
or should it be enough that he be able to perform 
the operation correctly? This is of course a very 
contentious point and yet it has some very im- 
portant ramifications. In the investigation from 
which this report is taken, the writer undertook 
to find out to what extent pupils proficient in the 
fundamental operations with decimals understood 
the nature of the system. Some of the conclusions 
will be presented with indications as to how they 
were derived. 

1. The decimal system is thought to be con- 
cerned chiefly with money. When asked to “tell 
all you know about” such a number as 3.45, some 
believed it to have no meaning unless $ were 
placed in front of it or c after. Though 3 could 
be explained in a generalized way there was no 
such knowledge in the case of a decimal number. 

2. There is a prevalent conception that a 
decimal cannot be used as a divisor. .6 divided 
by .3 is an impossibility. When given a task of 
this kind an answer may be obtained by moving 
the decimal points and dividing by three, but you 
can’t divide by a decimal. Then when the two is 
obtained there is no feeling that it is the number 
of times that .3 goes into .6. The method of 
course is sound but there is something wrong with 
our result when pupils leave their study of decimal 
notation believing they cannot divide by a decimal 
number. This contradicts a general law of learn- 
ing that bonds should not be formed which have 
to be broken later. 

8. Relative sizes of decimal numbers are 
grossly misunderstood. Three notions were found 
of the way to determine the size of a decimal, as 
well as the correct one, and doubtless there are 
many more. These are first, that the more digits 
there are in the decimal the smaller it will be; 
second, that the size depends only on the absolute 
value of the numbers regardless of point and 
zeros; third, that the size depends on the number 
of digits and within these groups on the actual 
sizes disregarding the decimal point. A list -of 
numbers was given to arrange in order of size. 
Three results illustrating the above methods are 


shown. 
B C 

-79638 .007 .08773 
.08773 .09 .79638 
.3076 .029 .0075 
4306 .0075 .0281 
.0281 .0281 0076 
376 376 .007 
.829 .829 .029 
.029 .0076 076 
.007 .08773 .829 
.09 ; .79638 .09 

1.4306 1.4306 1.4306 

4.003 4.003 4.003 


4. Knowledge of the names of place values 
is no indication that knowledge of the value exists. 
Though in a task such as .3447 the names might 
be properly assigned to the places occupied by the 
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various digits, this does not in any way indicate 
a knowledge that the second 4 has only one-tenth 
the value of the first 4. Nor does it assure that 
tenths will be regarded as bigger than hundredths. 
In C above, .007 is larger than .3076. Thou- 
sandths in decimals may be larger than tenths 
pe in common fractions they may be regarded 
as less. 


5. Decimals are thought of as a system apart 
from either the general system of number or from 
common fractions. When asked to estimate a 
product for a multiplication as .03 x .007 one re- 
sponse given was 1. The reason advanced was 
that both .03 and .007 were very small and so the 
product had to be small. Asked if there could not 
be a number smaller than one the reply was, only 
0 and that couldn’t be the answer. This boy could 
take the two numbers and multiply them getting 
the correct answer, but when obtained he did not 
know that it was in between 0 and 1. 

Again when presented with the estimation of 

186 


275 

much as we might react to a request to tell which 
was longer, honesty or the taste of limberger. But 
of course pupils are obliging and they would give 
answers supported by such arguments as,—one is 
in hundredths of thousandths and the other two 
hundred and seventy fifths, so the fraction is 
longer—long decimals as seen above are regarded 
as small, or the fraction has not so many figures. 
The fractions and decimals except for single 
forms such as .5, .25, etc., are regarded as being 
in spheres apart. 

Pupils have no feeling of assurance that 4 is 
the same thing as 4. or 4.0. This seems rather as 
a sort of sleight of hand trick to bring whole num- 
bers from one system and make them fit into an- 
other, something which has to be accepted and 
taken on faith as not being a disgrace to a per- 
fectly good 4. 

6. Rules are not adaptable to new situations 
as they should be if the decimal system were 
understood. In life we have no assurance that 
the situations in which we use decimals will be in 
the nice rule—fitting form of the texts. Consider 
this situation. Given the multiplication of 
23.5 x 6.32 equals 148.520, in the form equals 
14852 and asked to place the decimal there were 
five failures out of six and only two of these were 
able to find anything wrong with the placing 
14.852 which had been obtained by the usual 
counting method when informed their answer was 
incorrect. There was no realization that there 
was a 23 and something more being multiplied by 
a 6 and something more giving only a 14 and 
something more. Manifestly if there was any con- 
ception of number sizes and of decimal notation 
being but an extension of ordinary notation such 
errors could not be made. Several tasks in esti- 
mations were given following this and though in 
cases of whole numbers they were reasonably ac- 
curate, as.soon as a decimal element was intro- 
duced the whole ability was upset. 

7. The last point to be mentioned is not only 
applicable to decimals but illustrates what may 
happen when there are rules which should be 
supplementary but which may become contradic- 


tory. 





which was larger .58369 or it was regarded 
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Given the series 16, 204, .6, 3.7, .235, .008, 
4.09 to multiply by ten at sight. One subject pro- 
ceeded to add a zero to each. By a process of 
conversion to fractional form and reduction and 
back to a decimal he was shown the error in 
.6x 10 equals .60. Then he remembered another 
rule for multiplication by 10—the shifting of the 
decimal one place to the right. This served him 
beautifully for the .235 and .008 but on the 4.09 
he hesitated. To the four he must apply the add 
a 0 rule and to the .09 he must apply the move 
the decimal point rule. So he first added a 0 to 
the 4 and one to the 9 for good measure getting 
40.090. Then he applied rule number two and 
shifted the point to get for his product 400.90. 
But the most unfortunate part perhaps is that he 
could not in any way criticize his answer from the 
point of what ten times a little more than four 
should be. 

These are but a few isolated cases and con- 
clusions but they will serve to indicate where we 
are in our decimal work. Decimals are merely a 
tool as is the whole matter of arithmetic. A know- 
ledge of the system such that it enables a pupil to 
do only that on which he has had specific train- 
ing is not good enough. It is one thing to know 
that a wrench is for tightening nuts and another 
to be able to adapt it for use as a hammer, a vice, 
or a compressor when the need arises. 

Of course there is a limit to the abstraction 
possible at the Grade VII age but there is no ex- 
cuse for not knowing that .67 has a real value, 
that it is between 0 and 1, that it is greater than 
one-half and that in its own right it can be divided 
into 36.89. And surely no pupil should feel that 
the only reason he does certain things is because 
“because that’s the rule.” 


| Exit the Teacher, Notwithstanding | 


Edmonton, Alberta, March 31st, 1928. 


HON. PERREN E.BAKER, 
Minister of Education, 
Department of Education, 
Legislative Buildings, 
_Edmonton, Alberta. 


Sir:—The Board of Reference, appointed by 
you under the School Act and amendments 
thereto, consisting of Mr. Frederick H. Herbert, 
to represent the School Trustees of the Province, 
Mr. Alfred Waite to represent the School Teach- 


ers of the Province and Judge H. C. Taylor as. 


Chairman of the Board, to inquire into the dis- 
missal by the Trustees of the Byemoor School Dis- 
trict, No. 2927, beg to report as follows: 

The Board of Reference is at a loss to under- 
stand the whole procedure of the School Board. 
In the first place, in spite of the motion of Mr. 
Davis “that all the discussion of the meeting of 
January 19th be put in the Minutes,” no entry of 
this discussion was made in the Minutes of the 
meetings for January 19th and 30th. 

It was moved by Mr. Davis—the motion being 
carried—that the Board obtain information from 
the Department of Education regarding: ‘The 
question of asking the teacher to resign to see if 
they are justified in asking her to resign under the 
circumstances of the Minutes of the last two meet- 
ings.” 


There is no evidence that the matter or the 
spirit of this resolution was complied with. On 
the other hand, the chairman immediately moved 
that the agreement in effect between the teacher 
and the Board cease thirty days from date. Mr. 
Davis asked if he might move an amendment that 
the teacher’s notice of dismissal be held over until 
the Board had heard from the Department of 
Education in reply to the above mentioned query. 
The chairman held that the amendment was con- 
trary to the motion (obviously a wrong ruling). 
Same was not put. It is the opinion of the Board 
of Reference that Mr. Davis resigned rather than 
be a party to a very questionable course of pro- 
cedure. 

It is the opinion of the Board of Reference 
that, owing to the insidious statements and sug- 
gestions thrown out at the annual meeting with 
regard to alleged indiscretions on the part of the 
teacher, the trustees should have held a thorough 
investigation into the matter rather than adopt 
the drastic course of procedure of terminating her 
agreement. 

On the evidence at our disposal we are of the 
unanimous opinion that she leaves the district 
without any stain upon her character and ef- 
ficiency as a teacher. 

The reasons given for dismissal (according to 
the written statement of the secretary-treasurer of 
the school district to the Board of Reference) are 
as follows: 

“It was in the opinion of the Board it 
was in the educational interests of the district 
for them to secure the services of another 
teacher.”’ 

In the Minutes no reasons were advanced in 
proof of this alleged reason, which has not been 
substantiated in any way whatsoever, and the 
Board are of the UNANIMOUS opinion that the 
teacher’s services should not have been dispensed 
with. Inspector’s reports on the teacher’s work 
were, in every case, very satisfactory ; no evidence 
has been given of inefficient work or misconduct 
on the part of the teacher; the teacher had been 
continuously in the service of the Board since 
January, 1925; the Board of Reference is of the 
opinion that it was not in the educational interests 
of the district to dispense with the services of the 
teacher in the middle of the term. Had the ap- 
plication for this investigation been received by 
the Board in time, the Board would have had no 
hesitation whatsoever in strongly recommending 
to the Minister that the teacher’s contract should 
not be terminated. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. C. TAYLOR, D.C.J., Chairman. 
FRED. H. HERBERT, Rep. Trustees. 
ALFRED WAITE, Rep. Teachers. 


MONITOR LOCAL 

The March meeting, held on Saturday, the 
thirty-first, was attended by four of the members. 
After dealing with the resolutions to be voted on 
at the convention, and the appointment of Miss 
M. B. Barclay as our delegate, a short discussion 
on “Special Teaching Aids” was given. This topic 
will be continued at the next meeting. 
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Honor the Pioneer 


ANADIAN citizenship and the arts of peace 

are encouraged and strengthened by the 
study of history, and Western Canadian history 
presents particularly important and _ stirring 
phases with its Indian history, the heroic achieve- 
ments of world-famed explorers—the remarkable 
economic history of fur companies, the strenuous 
development of the settlements, the problems of 
transportation, the remarkable policing of the 
plains and the rapid solution of constitutional dif- 
ficulties, all phases, which called for courage, in- 
dustry and vision since the days of the establish- 
— of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts on the 

ay. 

The progress of development has not slacken- 
ed. Our citizens move forward to greater eco- 
nomic accomplishments and in the anxiety one is 
apt to forget the pioneer of the 70’s and 80’s who 
gave his all in the interests of Canada and gained 
little. The pioneer is passing. It is the duty of 


‘the historian to call the citizens to a reverence of 


the past for the sake of-:our future nationalism. 
What can be done? The pioneer may have his 
place in the history. This will show our gratitude. 

The Canadian North-West Historical Society 
has been formed for the purpose of collecting the 
official stories from the pioneer who was in the 
West prior to 1890 and to place that story as of- 
ficial evidence in a publication built from the orig- 
inal sources. To find the stories of friends and foe 
of the Battle of Fish Creek, for example, and com- 
pile them into one publication, thereby saving the 
original and encouraging the study of history as a 
thinking subject. Why accept the rehashed ma- 
terial of a modern historian. Let each have access 
to the original and history becomes an influencing 
factor in our development of citizenship. Our 
students will love it when they can hear the real 
stories. To collect, publish, and make known the 
rich history of the West, to encourage and assist 
scholars to research, and to discover and mark 
our historic spots, all worthy aims which are send- 
ing the society forward to gather an enthusiasm 
from citizens who are determined to make this 
historical effort succeed. With the amalgamation 
of our history interests, the work can be accom- 
plished in a short time, perhaps five or six years, 
after that, a publication produced when the ma- 
terial warrants, should keep our historic records 
in order. 

There has been established at Battleford, the 
pioneer centre in newspaper work and legislation, 
a board, chosen locally to carry on a campaign 
for membership and to supervise the financial af- 
fairs. 

There is a Board of Editors who may advise, 
research, and edit. The members of the society 
are proud of the ready response from men who 
have already volunteered : 

Canon E. K. Matheson, LL.D. ...Battleford. 
Campbell Innes, M.A. ..................... Battleford. 

G. C. Paterson, M.A. ........................ Regina. 

J. R. C. Honeyman ............... 
Howard Angus Kennedy ‘ 
Be ee ae Ss Edmonton. 
Alexander Sutherland ..................... Winnipeg. 

Dy: een oe Fort Qu’Appelle. 









James Morrow, LL.B. ....... Medicine Hat. 
J. L. MacKinnon, B.A, 0... Saskatoon. 
I ihe sect sein Battleford. 
Col. James Walker ... ... Calgary. 

J. T. Warden ................... ...Cut Knife. 
Robert Jefferson 2... eccecsssesesseeee Battleford. 
Ae eM sitcsccdicscnactcnittedeeniniie Winnipeg. 

WH 5 Te ID ih cee Vancouver. 
Os IOI seit naiseieosenneminhianntc Calgary. 

I A es ste seesmcsenninin Prince Albert. 
Edward Hagell 0. Vancouver. 
A. G. Morice, O.M.I. ....................... Winnipeg. 


Professor A. S. Morton, an interested authority 
who has fanned the flame of historical research in 
so many communities of Saskatchewan is always 
ready to help. 

This is an invitation for historically minded 
citizens to link themselves up with this board. A 
special appeal goes to our western teachers. They 
are responding. In one week, teachers sent in 
the history of the Tompkins, Wood and Lawson 
districts by Messrs. Pickel, Thomas and Pilbeam. 

The success of the work depends on volunteer 
efforts of historically minded citizens. -Those 
citizens who can not research may supply money. 
The fee averages about $2.50 a year or $5.00 a 
volume. The works are a good investment in 
many: ways. It may be stated here that the of- 
ficials give their time free. All money goes into 
the publications. 

Approximately 1,000 members have joined this 
society and as many more are needed to make 
the effort a success. When the membership list 
is completed, certificates will be issued. The pub- 
lications belong only to members and are not sold. 
It is hoped to complete the list early this year 
when the work of publication can then go for- 
ward systematically. The membership is made up 
of honorary patrons, who give grants, life and 
fellow memberships. Pioneers may join without 
a fee and receive the works. 

The society has published the Cree Rebellion, 
or Indian Conditions Prior to the Rebellion; Louis 
Cochin, who relates inside information from 
Poundmaker’s camp; Canon Matheson, who re- 
views the Church of England’s early activities. 
The Story of the Press is about ready for publica- 
tion. With this work written by pioneers who 
have each taken a pioneer newspaper, a publica- 
tion will appear. 

The society has been endorsed by such western 
organizations as the Teachers’ Educational As- 
sociation; Union of Rural and Urban Municipali- 
ties; Trustees’ Association and the Farmers’ 
Union. 

Various historical societies are in affiliation. 
The society encourages local societies to research 
and it will assist in the publication of works. In 
fact, a very important factor of the work is to 
assist in the publication of works which otherwise 
could not be financed, not being on the plans of 
the popular novel. 

Remember this is a citizen’s effort and each 
will have to determine that the task must be car- 
ried on and completed. The society’s slogan is 
“Save the Source History and Honor the Pioneer.” 
You may do this by either reporting the names of 
pioneers who should be interviewed, by joining a 
society and by researching, and writing. It is a 
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national duty, and duty is a fundamental principle ~ 


in a citizen’s life. 

Remember Joe Howe’s words, “A wise nation 
preserves its records, gathers up its monuments, 
decorates the tombs of its illustrious dead, repairs 
its great structures and fosters national pride and 
love of country by perpetual reference to the 
sacrifices and glories of the past.” 

THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY, 
Battleford, Sask. 


CALGARY SCHOOL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF MEETING 


MMIGRATION is essential to the successful 

development of the latent resources of this 
country, declared Mr. Walter S. Woods, District 
Superintendent of the Soldier Settlement Board, 
and of the Land Settlement Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration, before the members of the 
School Men’s Association meeting, in the Tapes- 
try Room of the Hudson’s Bay Company Store, on 
Saturday, March 24th. 

The speaker was introduced by Mr. Reg. Jack- 
son of Victoria School, and immediately launched 
into the subject. 

Immigration, he declared, was necessary and 
vital to the welfare of Canada. Some people 
maintain that before immigration on a large scale 
should be attempted the prosperity of those al- 
ready living in the country should be firmly 
established. But, said the speaker, the arrival in 
the country of carefully selected immigrants 
would help to do that very thing, by increasing 
the number of taxpayers; and by helping to lower 
the per capita debt of the country. Before the 
war, the per capita debt of the dominion was 
$40.00, but since the war, it had risen to the stag- 
gering sum of $320.00. 

Transportation costs were one of the chief 
hindrances to the achievement of monetary re- 
turns for the farmer. Here we have expensive 
roadbeds in use for one or two hours out of every 
twenty-four. Increased population would mean 
the use of these facilities more of the time, with a 
consequent lowering of transportation costs. 

One should not be unduly worried because of 
the seeming drop in the number of immigrants 
coming to this country. Immigration has always 
gone in cycles, governed by the economic condi- 
tions in this and in the countries from which the 
immigrants were expected to come. In 1896, 16,- 
000 people came to Canada; in 1913 the number 
was 400,000; in 1919, 57,000; in 1927, 144,000. 
It is an unfair assumption that because the peak 
of 1913, has not been exceeded, the country is not 
in a sound position, or that her officials are not 
working to bring into the dominion the right type 
of settler. 

There are three phases of immigration, each 
complementary to the others; they are, opportun- 
ity, selection, and assimilation. 

As to opportunities, the time has gone for 
dealing in generalities. Free lands, especially in 
the southern part of the province, are no longer 
obtainable. What we must do now is to have 
some definite information available for the in- 
tending migrant relative to the conditions he may 
expect to confront in this country. It is no longer 
a poor man’s opportunity. With free lands no 


longer available, how can we expect to assimilate 
settlers in as large numbers as before the war. 


Mr. Woods made clear at this point that his re-. 


marks dealt with the part of the-province south 
of Edmonton. In the north there was still avail- 
able free land, but the settlement of this section 
presented a problem with which he would not en- 
deavor to deal. 

In spite of the fact that free land was no long- 
er to be had in the southern part of the province, 
there was available sufficient raw land of good 
quality, and in good farming districts, to settle 
at least 30,000 families. Some of this is School 
Lands, other belongs to corporations and to vavri- 
ous private owners. The owners want money for 
this land, the average settler is not in a position 
to pay for it, and the question, therefore, mes: 
“What are the people of the country willing to do 
in the way of financing the purchase of these 
lands and making them available for settlement?” 

Whatever facilities are extended to the new- 
comer should also be availiable for our own people. 
In this regard there was some misunderstanding 
of the “3000 families scheme.” Some péople 
understood that the Canadian government was 
doing for the immigrant what it would not do 
for its own citizens, but the speaker pointed out 
that this scheme was financed by the British gov- 
ernment, and not by that of Canada. 

On the question of selection, the speaker drew 
lessons from the unsatisfactory results in the 
United States of the unrestricted flow of im- 
migrants into the country. What was needed was 
that the question of what really constituted a de- 
sirable element should be definitely settled before 
much could be done in the way of selection. 

Although we want farmers, it is useless to 
look for them only in the ranks of farmers in the 
British Isles. Some of the best of our recent 
settlers, best in the standpoint of adapting them- 
selves to our farming conditions were people from 
totally different walks of life. What was needed 
was not so much farming experience as the farm- 
ing temperament. He spoke of one recent im- 
migrant who is making a success of farming not 
very far from Calgary, who found the booklet of 
the Board in a garbage can which it was his busi- 
ness to empty. 

Assimilation was our end of the job. So suc- 
cessful have been the efforts of various organiza- 
tions to make the newcomer feel at home, that 
of those who came to Canada during the years 
1925-6-7 less than 2 per cent have left the land. 
The efforts of the Department have been directed 
to ameliorating conditions for the women who 
come to the country with their husbands and fami- 
lies. They are the ones who bear the brunt of the 
new and oft-times ruder conditions of life. 

The British family makes as good settlers as 
they ever did. Unless some means can be evolved 
to assist in the financing of land purchases and 
the purchases of stock and equipment, our im- 
migrants will largely consist of single wage earn- 
ers, who float about from place to place in search 
of employment, and who become a serious factor 
in our employment problem. But if families can be 
brought here and settled successfully, and given 
an even chance to make good, the benefits accru- 
ing to the country will be incalculable. 

H. E. PANABAKER, 
Publicity Committee. 
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THE BARNYARD 


HAT follows is written in reply to Mr. C. 

C. Reed, a director in the U.F.A., who says 

Alberta’s examination system is an unmitigated 

farce, and a fraud, and who further invites me or 
’ anyone to discuss with him this “‘rotten” system. 

What is the true nature of an academic ex- 
amination? This is how I see it. The student is 
anxious for promotion, because there are higher 
courses, or because there is a good business open- 
ing, which he covets. To secure either, he must 
prove proficiency in his present studies. He there- 
fore says to the authorities: “I want a promotion. 
I am proficient in my present work, and am willing 
to prove it if you will test me.” The authorities 
in effect say: ‘‘Very well my lad, you shall go 
higher if you deserve to do so. Let us see; what 
do you know about this? How do you do this? 
If you were up. against this, how would you go 
about it?” From twenty to forty samples are 
taken in this way, and the student’s mastery of his 
present work is judged by the aggregate of these 
samples. 

The student has offered himself for examina- 
tion, and it is his own affair if he is not perfect; 
but the authorities generously give him fifty marks 
start and often some optional questions. He may 
know nothing about half his work, or have a half- 
mastery of all; where there are optional ques- 
tions he may dodge his deficiencies and score 100 
per cent in spite of them. It is difficult to see 
hardship in such a system—indeed one might com- 
plain of undue leniency. If that is where the farce 
lies, we ought to be told so. 

Grading by samples is the universal time-and- 
labor saving method of grading. It is applied to 
wheat, to ministers preaching “for a call,’ to 
teachers, and in a thousand cases where the whole 
product or service can’t be surveyed. If I want to 
_ grade high I must show good sample; if I don’t, 
that is my fault and not the sampler’s. It is a 
common characteristic of good workmen that they 
don’t fear being sampled. Their product or ser- 
vice is good all through. If our examination sys- 
tem is functioning properly, that same char- 
acteristic belongs to the pupil who passes, and 
does not belong to the pupil who fails. 

Unfortunately there are many who regard the 
higher benefits of state education as rights abso- 
lute (not conditional) and the departmental ex- 
amination as an obstacle to keep them back. They 
can give numerous reasons why the obstacle is im- 
passable—rotten teachers, unfair papers, un- 
reliable markers—any reason but the true one that 
their own proficiency wouldn’t bear sampling. 

The really sore point with Mr. Reed appears 
to be that $80,000 are paid to a selected staff of 
teachers for their work in inspecting the samples 
submitted by candidates for promotion (I say “ap- 
pears to be,” because his light brigade metaphor, 
though vague, suggests six hundred devoted peo- 
ple doing the nation’s work while hostile guns 
bark all around them). If the examination system 
itself is reasonable, then the employment of ex- 
aminers is reasonable, and adequate remunera- 
tion is equally so. Reduce the pay if you like, and 
see how many seasoned experts will prefer to take 
their holiday rather than drudge for a pittance. 
You have not only to pay for skilled work de- 


manding great care and concentration, but also to 
overcome man’s natural distaste for a busman’s 
holiday. That being the case, there is no fraud 
whatever in the payment of wages which average 
a little higher than the teaching salary. 


If Mr. Reed objects to the piece-work method 
of remuneration, he will please allow me to agree 
with him. It is, I believe, the only source of in- 
efficiency in the marking end of the business. It 
should be made known however that the examin- 
ers have voluntarily and at personal sacrifice com- 
bined to hold down the pace as a safeguard to ac- 
curacy. 


Once accept a province-wide examination sys- 
tem, and you are committed to the payment of 
examiners either by pupil’s fee or by public taxa- 
tion. If it is the pupil’s fee that constitutes the 
fraud, by all means name the remedy. 

If the farce and fraud be inherent in the whole 
examination system, what are we to put in place 
of it? It has been suggested that the teacher who 
has taught the pupil throughout the year is the 
best judge of his merits. That is what I thought 
until three years ago when I plucked three Grade 
VII pupils. I had three separate delegations to 
see me. I was accused of toadying because a 
trustee’s daughter was not among the three, of 
religious discrimination because one of the three 
was an Anglican, of national spite because another 
was a German, and of inefficiency because I didn’t 
get them through. (Goodness knows how easily 
I could have “got” them through, since I compiled 
and marked the final tests!) The Ladies’ Aids 
seethed with indignation, and copies of the ordin- 
ance passed from hand to hand. It is safe to 
say that the teacher is the best judge of his pupils 
just so long as he “gets them all through.” 

The March editorial of this magazine dealt ad- 
mirably with the hopeless confession of standard, 
ending in no standard, which would result from 
the grading of high school pupils by their own 
teachers. 

Another aspect of the matter reveals the bad 
moral effect upon the profession. I am not worried 
about the integrity of the present teaching body. 
But if you remodel the job so that a teacher sets 
his own tests, fixes his own promotion standards 
and makes his own record of success and failures, 
you open the door wide for every unprincipled 
scalawag that wants a soft job. This would be a 
profession in which, while the real services are 
impalpable, the ostensible results can be “‘cooked”’ 
so as to seem uniformly brilliant. The bluffers 
would come into the profession, and the teachers 
would soon be outshone and ousted. 

Another objection to our examination system 
is that it is “too hard on the kids,” that it “sets 
responsibility upon them too young.” Let them 
get their education without this annual ordeal. A 
good deal may be said on that side, and I’ll leave 
the propounders to say it. But on the other hand, 
civilization has made 18 the age of military ser- 
vice, of full responsibility for crime; of entrance 
to university and normal (on the average). 
Citizenship is attained at 21. Physiologically the 
child is complete long before that. Surely if the 
child is to make any showing at all in a world 
bristling with responsibilities and inhibitions, the 
age of 15 is none too early to begin the discipline 
of lesser responsibilities and lesser inhibitions. 
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On the whole we western people are far too 
much concerned with making life a garden of 
roses for the youngsters. We give them a signed 
blank cheque on the Bank of Pleasure. They drive 
the car, frequent the dances, revel in pocket- 
money unstinted, crowd the court while the teach- 
er is on trial for “unlawfully, oppressively 5 
suspending wasters from school; until at twenty, 
when life should be offering them a thousand new 
sensations, it can offer them hardly anything with 
which they are not already surfeited, except bread 
“by the sweat of the brow.” This is not an in- 
dictment of the children, but of the increasing ten- 
dency to less discipline and more lolly-pops in 
their young lives. 

Getting back to the point, the foregoing may 
thus be summarised. 

(a) Proficiency is the only valid claim to pro- 
motion. 

(b) He who wants: promotion must expect to 
have his proficiency tested. 

(c) Proficiency like other qualities can be 
most economically tested by sample. 

(d) The persons selected to appraise the 
samples must be paid enough to secure their ser- 
vices. To which may be added that when the 
student’s proficiency grades less than 50 per cent 
it is time for him—not the teacher, nor the ex- 
aminer, nor the Department, but the student—to 
set his house in order. 


THE PROSINGS OF A PEDAGOGUE 
W. T. Roycroft. 


HE problem of the assimilation of the foreign 


born and their children has been for years 
one of the chief concerns of ladies’ patriotic 
societies and departments of education in Western 
Canada. In appraising the results of the activities 
of these agencies it is well to remember that ap- 
pearances are often deceptive. The stranger with- 
in our gates does not become Anglo-Saxon in his 
ideals merely by acquiring a working knowledge 
‘of the English language and by discarding his 
one time habiliments in favor of garments A La 
Mode. Education has but scratched the surface 
when those who have been educated in our schools 
think and speak in a foreign language whenever 
possible, and use English only when necessity com- 
pels. Just as apparel does not always proclaim 
the man, so material prosperity is not necessarily 
the outward visible sign of even partial assimila- 
tion. 

Conditions in Canada are not unlike those that 
obtain in the United States. Woodrow Wilson, 
speaking of the people over whom he was presi- 
dent, once said, “We are not an Anglo-Saxon 
nation. We are not a nation at all. We are a 
conglomerate body of people.”” About 50 per cent 
of this conglomerate body are of British origin, 
most of them being descendants of the rebel colon- 
ists of the eighteenth century. About 25 per cent 
are people of other races who have assimilated 
with the descendants of the early population. The 
remaining 25 per cent are people who resist 
assimilation, people who live apart and perpetuate 
the language and habits of the country from 
which they came. 

If a working knowledge of the English 
language, fashionable garb, and material pros- 
perity constituted in themselves the desired 
metamorphosis, proposals involving drastic 
changes in the immigration quotas for the various 
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countries would not have been under consideration 
in the United States during the past two years. 
While under the last quota revision the total num- 
ber of immigrants allowed to enter the United 
States in one year has been reduced from 165,000 
to 150,000, the quota for Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland has been raised from 34,000 to 65,894 
and that for the Irish Free State from 13,862 to 
17,427. Deducting the quotas for Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and the Irish Free State, there 
remains a total of 66,678, or about 44 per cent, for 
all other countries. 

A book, “America Comes of Age,’’ published 
last year by a French professor, contains a chapter 
which deals exhaustively with the immigration 
problems confronting the United States. That this 
book received scant notice in Canadian papers is 
all the more remarkable when one considers the 
possibility of duplicating in Canada the problems 
which the author alleges exist in the republic to 
the south. In brief, he finds that the great bar- 
riers to assimilation are segregation, religion, 
political outlook, and different ideals and habits 
of thought. The following paragraphs summar- 
izing the author’s conclusions are taken from an 
extended review of the chapter on immigration 
which appeared in the “Western Jewish News’: 

“A century of experience has proved that Pro- 
testants of Nordic origin are readily assimilated. 
There is almost no question of assimilating an 
Englishman or a Scotchman for they are hardly 
foreigners and feel quite at home for many rea- 
sons that go far deeper than mere similarity of 
language. The Dutch, the Germans, the Scandin- 
avians and the German Swiss all have low melting 
points, though if they are Lutheran or Roman 
Catholic they are far less easily assimilated. Al- 
though Germans frequently retain their identity 
for several generations, it is less owing to a differ- 
ence in. their customs than to their political out- 
look, and to the fact that behind them in Europe 
lies an organized government, powerful and am- 
bitious. Wherever the foreign population is main- 
ly German or Scandinavian, there is really a pro- 
blem of assimilation . .. . 

“Assimilation only begins to be troublesome 
with the Catholics. The Irish Catholic, 
who speaks English and whose mode of life is 
perfectly normal, does not assimilate in the true 
sense of the word, for after two or even three 
generations we find him as distinctive as ever. 
hy iy The Catholic Irish have remained 
apart in the large American cities, forming theiz 
own communities, with their own tendencies and 
individuality, and even an Irish patriotism. In the 
same way the French-Canadians live isolated in 
the cotton manufacturing towns of New England. 


“When we come to the Slavs and the Latins 
we must ascertain whether religion is the real 
obstacle to a rapid Americanization or whether it 
is not the inevitable resistance of a civilization 
that differs fundamentally in its conception of the 
individual, the family, and the clan. as Phas 

“The Jew gives the impression of being very 
quickly Americanized, for no other foreigner has 
his easy adaptability. . . . He passes through the 
first stages of his Americanization with disconcert- 
ing rapidity. The fact remains, however, 
that notwithstanding its material adaptation, the 
original traits of the race persist and leave their 
indelible mark on every thought and action.” 


» 
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“Hayseed” has yet to learn that abuse is not 
argument. His personalities in the last issue of 
this magazine call for a few words from me. 

In the February number I placed his attitude 
on the teacher-janitor question in the proper light. 
Having done so, I was determined that, so far as I 
was concerned, the discussion should end. Why 
should I wish to encroach on valuable space in 
order to discuss further a matter about which, in 
the mind of the average rural teacher, there is but 
one opinion—and which therefore should never 
have been a subject for serious discussion in the 
columns of a teachers’ magazine? 

“Hayseed” may rest assured that, no matter 
what changes may be impending, the rural teach- 
ers of Alberta in general will not tamely submit 
to any arrangements which may overstep the 
bounds of decency and propriety. In the interests 
of reform they may even find it necessary to 
“whine to the press,” and to tread on some peo- 
ple’s corns—as they have often done in the past. 

“Hayseed’s powers of invective might well be 
employed in a better cause. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ DAY—CALGARY 
HE Calgary branch of the League of Nations 
Society is putting on a monster campaign for 
membership. The first Tuesday after the 15th 
April each year has been selected as League of 
Nations day, by the parent organization. This 
year it is April 17th, and on that day the mem- 
bership drive is to be made throughout the 
dominion. 

The president of the Calgary society, Rev. W. 
E. McNiven is getting organization under way. 
Mr. Stamp, delegate from the Gyro Club is select- 
ed chairman of the campaign committee. With 
him serve Dr. A. M. Scott from the Rotary Club, 
Dr. Stanley representing the Round Table Fellow- 
ship and Mrs. Wm. Carson from the Local Council 
of Women. Though enlisting in the service all 
community organizations they mean to cover the 
entire city making a complete membership. 

At the meeting of the executive of this local 
league, the following resolution was passed: 

Having regard to— 

1. Canada’s past record in submitting to the 
findings by arbitral boards re territorial and other 
awards; and 

2. Her position as a member of the Council 
of the League of Nations; 

38. Her unique position in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations as to favorable geo- 
graphical location; 

4. Her unrivalled advantage of three thou- 
sand miles of international line, free from 
menacing armaments. 

We, the executive of the Calgary branch of 
the League of Nations’ Society resolve to request 
the dominion legislature in session in Ottawa to 
take the necessary proceedings to attach the 
signature of Canada to the optional clause of the 
World Court of the League of Nations; thereby 
making compulsory the settlements of all inter- 
national disputes of a legal or judicial character 
by peaceful processes. 

A copy of this resolution is forwarded to the 
premier and also to the Calgary representative in 
the federal house. 

The member for East Calgary, Mr. H. B. Ads- 
head, has a notice of motion on the order paper 
as follows: 
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_ “That in the opinion of this House the time | 
is opportune, that according to agreement, the | 
Government of Canada should discuss with the 
Government of Great Britain, the desirability of 
Canada accepting Article 36 of the Statutes of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice provid- 
am for compulsory arbitration in international dis- | 
putes.” 
_ The officials of this Canadian League of Na- | 
tions’ Society are hoping to see Canada take a lead | 
in this matter. ' 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE FRANCO-BRITISH 
CONFERENCE IN LONDON. 4 


University College (University of London) 
July 17th-21st, 1928. 


HE League of the Empire Triennial Education 

Conference will take place in July next from the 
17th to the 20th. The Conference will take the form 
of discussions between French and British education- 
ists, both Government officials and representatives from 
the Universities of France. This is the first occasion 
when an Anglo-French Education Conference has been 
held in London. 

The Duke of Connaught will preside over the Op- 
ening Meeting, and Lord Eustace Percy, President of 
the Board of Education, will give a welcoming address. 
Amongst the Chairmen of Sections are the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University, the Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, the Duchess of Atholl, Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board of Education, the Hon. W. G. A. 
Ormsby Gore, Parliamentary Secretary, Colonial Office. 
The Agenda will contain discussions on University 
work; on Secondary and Elementary Education; on | 
the Education of the Backward Races; on the Training | 
of Teachers, and on the Interchange of Teachers. 

A Reception will be given on the first night of the 
Congress by the University of London, and the Con- 
ference itself takes place in University College (Uni- 
versity of London). 

Suggested Agenda, Chairman and Papers. 

CHAIRMAN—Opening Meeting. Address of Welcome 
by H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught, Lord Eustace 
Percy, President, Board of Education, The Rector of 
the University of Paris, and others. 

University Section. CHAmRMAN: The Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Oxford University. “The Work of the Home 
Universities in connection with the Empire and with 
foreign countries.” 

AFTERNOON SEcTION. CHAIRMAN: The Recteur of 
the University of Paris. “The University of Paris and 
its relation to the other Universities in France and in 
foreign countries. 

CHAIRMAN: The Duchess of Atholl, M:P. “The 
training of Teachers, professionally and for wider 
knowledge of the world.” Paper by British representa- 
tive, and Paper by French representative. 

INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS. CHAIRMAN: Paper by 
British delegate, “Interchange within the Empire.” 
Paper by French delegate, “Interchange with Foreign 
Countries.” ; 

CuarrMAN: “Secondary School Education—The 
Free Lycee.” Paper by a French delegate. 

CHarrMAN: “Elementary Education as a prepara- 
tion for Life.’ Paper by British authority, and Paper 
by French authority. 

‘ Cuamman: The Hon. W.G.A. Ormsby Gore, M.P. 
“Education of the Backward Races.” Paper by British 
authority, and Paper by French Colonial authority. 
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Director 
TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 


MRS. A. JORDAN 
Box 243 Medicine Hat 


NY contributions, or suggestions as to how the 
Teachers’ Helps Department may be of greater 
assistance, will be appreciated. We will do our best 
to answer queries regarding public school work. If 
you have any hints or suggestions which will help 
some inexperienced teacher, please send them along. 






OUTLINE FOR MAY 


ARITHMETIC 


Grade I.—(a) Finish combinations and separations to 11. 
(b) The use of 44 in connection with even numbers, and 4 
of 4 and 8. : 
Grade II.—May and June: Review. 
Grade III.—(a) May: Denominate numbers: inch, foot, yard; 
ounce, pound; problems associated with these tables. 
(b) Review. Problems. . 
Grade IV.—May and June: Review all work of the year. 
N.B.—Familiarize the children with such terms as: addend, 
sum, minuend, subtrahend, remainder, difierence, multiplication, 
multiplicand, multiplier, product, divisor, dividend, quotient, 
and remainder, without definitions of these terms. 
Grade V.—May and June: Review. : 
Grade VI.—May and June: (a) Review the entire year’s work. 
(b) Bills and Accounts, and Personal Accounts as in Section 2, 
checking results as in Section 1, and problems as in Section 7, to 
be carried on. Hse , 
_Grade VII.—May: Further practice in interpreting suitable 
problems and estimating approximate results. Keview relations 
of common fractions, decimal fractions and percentage. 
Grade VIII.—Review. 


READING AND LITERATURE 


Grade I.—One Supplementary Reader. , : 

Grade II.—(a) Reading, Oral: (1) The Little Hiawatha. 
(2) The Ugly Duckling. Silent: The Dandelion Prose. , 

(b) Memorization: The Fairies. Optional: Hiawatha’s 


Brothers. 
(c) Literature: (1) Daniel in the Den of Lions. (2) Cat and 


the Parrot. ) 

Grade III.—Literature: The Paradise of Children. 

Memory: (1) The Maple. (2) The Night Wind. 

Stories: Just So Stories. 

Reader: Pages 214-240. 

Dramatization: To be selected. : 

Supplementary Reading: Complete unfinished work. 

Grade IV.—Silent Reading: The Bewildered Bluebirds. 

Oral Reading: (1) Dominion Hymn. (2) Canada, Maple Land. 
(3) A Meeting in the Rain. 

Literature: Edith Cavell. it 

Literary Fictures: (1) The West Wind in the Kitchen. (2) The 
Beautiful Valley. 

Memorization: (1) Sower and the Seed. (2) The Brook. 

Supplementary: Arabian Nights. 

Grade V.—Literature: Don Quixote. 

Oral Reading: A True Fairy Tale. 

Silent Reading: An Adventure with a Whale. 

Supplementary Reading: Don Quixote. 

Memory Work: The Daffodils. 

Grade VI.—Literature: (1) The Torch of Life. (2) Review. 

Memorization: Kitchener. 

Oral Reading: (1) Oliver Cromwell at Home. (2) Review. 

Silent Reading: (1) From Canada by Land. (2) Review. 

Grade VII.—Literature: (1) Kew in Lilac Time. (2) Gentle- 
men, the King! 

Memorization: Kew in Lilac Time. 

Silent Reading: Review. 

Oral Reading: Gentlemen, the King! 

Grade VIII.—Review. 


PENMANSHIP 


Grade I.—May-.and June: Sentence Writing. 
Grade II.—(1) Capitals, V, X, Z. (2) Review difficult forms. 


Grade III.—Review. 
Grade IV.—May and June: Review with addresses and sen- 
ences. 

Grade V.—May and June: Review. 

Grade VI.—Review. 

Grade VII.—Review. 

Grade VIII.—See January Outline. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Grade I.—(1) The unfolding of the buds from twigs placed 
in water in class rooms; balm of Gilead, poplar, Manitoba maple, 
early spring flowers, for example: pasque flower, coltsfoot, violet, 
buckbean. 

(2) Plant seeds in pot in school room to observe the mystery 
of growing plants. 

(3) The young birds and how quickly they learn to take care 
of themselves. 

(4) The aquarium containing some plant life to keep water 
sweet, tadpoles, little fish, snails, caddis larve; observations on life 
in the aquarium and in sloughs and out-of-doors. 

(5) A jar containing wrigglers to watch these changing into 
mosquitoes. 

Grade II.—(a) Garden and farm activities. 

(b) Change of color in trees. 

(c) Individual garden plots at home encouraged, reports from 
pupils as to progress. 

(d) Observation of young domestic animals. Stories. 

(e) Gopher, habits and appearance. 

Grade III.—(1) A field trip. Bouquets of flowers for the 
school room. 

(2) An examination of five plants, to notice only roots, stems, 
branches, leaves, flowers. (This should not be an exercise in 
memory.) 

(3) The pasturing of cattle, sheep, horses, the young and their 
antics. 

(4) Gardening. 

(5) Sowing of crop. 

(6) Rain. 

(7) Ants. 

Grade IV.—Nature Study: (1) One summer bird. 

(2) Caterpillar. 

(3) Mosquito. 

(4) Gardening. 

(5) Three plants from observation. 

Geography: Review. 

Hygiene: Review. 

Grade V.—(a) Nature Study: flies, mosquitoes, grasshoppers, 
butterflies. 

(b) The effect of mosquitoes on plants. 

(c) Experiments: Take three plants growing in three vessels, 
the plants being about the same size and having the same vigour. 
Allow one to continue to grow, giving it frequent but not too much 
water. Flace the second in a vessel of water that thoroughly 
soaks the soil, and keeps it soaked. Do not give the third any 
water, but allow it to dry out. Observe what happens to the three 
plants in a few days. 

(d) How temperature affects the growth of plants. Have 
some types that are hardy, some that are very tender, and some 
that have to be planted every year in our climate. 

(e) How do plants prepare for winter? 

Geography: Continue study of North America. 

Hygiene: Fating habits. Iffects of alcohol. 

Grade VI.—Nature Study: Detailed study of two early plants, 
crocus and violet. 

Geography: South America. 

Hygiene: May and June: Review. 

Grade. VII.—Agriculture: Review. 

Geography: Review. 

Grade VIII.—Agriculture: Review. 

Hygiene: Review. 

Geography: Review. 


wee Experienced Mistress to teach Upper Public 
School grades. English, Geography and Art essential. 
French desirable. Salary $700.00 per annum, Resident. 


APPLY TO PRINCIPAL 


St. Hilda’s School for Girls, CALGARY 
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Five Stories of Solid Comfort 
Radio Receiving and Broadcasting Station C.F.C.K. 


40 Baths 


Telephone 6101 


ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL 
101st Street, Edmonton, Alta. 


Our own Dining Room is noted for its good food and courteous service 
Free Busses to and from Hotel to all Depots 
—— RATES —— 
For Two Persons 


Detached Bath....$2.50 to $3.00 
Private Bath...... 3.00 to 4.00 


For One Person 


Detached Bath-- ..$1.50 to $2.00 
Private Bath...... 2.50 to 3.00 


R. E. NOBLE, Manager, Royal George and Leland Hotels 


VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND COMPANY 


Barristers and Solicitors 
Bank of Montreal Building 
Edmonton, Alta. 
George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 
Geo. J. Bryan, B.A. LL.B. 
Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance Inc. 


BUILDING 
AOA 014 


ps 


SEVEN SPECIAL SERVICES 


These seven Special Booklets are sup- Js 
plementary to ‘our General Catalogue. J} 3 
They show a wider range of certain of the 
lines contained in the bigger book, and j - 
round out a shopping service which is 
unique in its completeness. 

Those who are planning to build or furnish a 
home, to grow vegetables or flowers, or to 
purchase groceries and pantry supplies would 

do well to investigate the good values con- 
tained in these little cata- 

logues. 


Any or all are Free on 


Request. : 
Ask for those you require. 


WINNIPEG < CANADA 


THE A.T.A. 


PHONE 6514 


DR. W. S. HAMILTON 
DENTIST 


os 
Evenings by Appointment 


400 Tegler Building 
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COULD YOU BE A FULLER MAN 
During Summer VACATION? 


The Fuller Brush Company Ltd. 


Sell a Staple Product, made in Canada 
Guaranteed, Trade Marked and 


Nationally Advertised 
Office and Field training given; earnings commence when 
application is accepted. Act now for choice of district. 


Write or apply in person to Alberta Offices 


513 MacLean Bldg. 716 Tegler Bldg. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA EDMONTON, ALBERTA 





Student’s 
Microscope 


Achromatic Lenses 
Two objectives 
100.to 250x 


Edmonton 


Price Postpaid 


$19.50 


Others at $6.50 to $52.50 
Send for Price List 


Alberta Optical Co. Ltd. 


123 8th Ave. W. (Upstairs) CALGARY 















SPROTT’S FAMOUS 
PENS 


are made from the best 
Steel in the World — by 
Expert Workmen—to suit 
the exactingrequirementsof 


Nos. 1 and 2 are recommended for school use. Your stationer has them 


90) SUMMER for qecthes to make 2 
SCHOOLS Gimimercial Specialist 
Certificate or a Secretarial Diploma. Work 








begunin this way may be completed by our 
Extension Methods while employed in 
regular duties. 
You are invited to write for full information to W. R. Shaw, Registrar, 
Department A.L., 1130 Bay Street TORONTO, Ontario 


WHEN IN CALGARY, Make Your Home 


HOTEL St. RECIS 


And Enjoy Your Visit 


100 ROOMS—50 WITH PRIVATE BATH 


Telephone Connections 


Reasonable Rates Free Bus 
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LANGUAGE WORK 


Grade I.—See April Outline. 

Grade II.—(a) Composition: Teach pupils to use correctly 
in sentences: to, too, two; by, buy. 

7 (b) May and June: (a) Dramatization, ‘“‘The Boy Who Cried 

‘Wolf.’” 

(b) Reproduction: (1) The Raindrop. (2) Little Half Chick. 

Grade III.—May and June: Review and drill on previous 
work. 

Grade IV.—May and June: 

(a) The use of “a” and “an.” 

(b) Homonyms. 

(c) Words and their opposites in meaning. 

(d) Synonyms. 

(e) Words and their plurals. 

Grade V.—Review. 

Grade VI.—May and June: (a) Continuous practice in letter- 
writing, and in oral and written composition. 

(b) Vocabulary work. 

(c) List starting “can,” “may.”’ 

Grade VII.—(1) Longer friendly letters. 

(2) Business letters. 

(3) Vocabulary work, including words in exact sense, e.g.: 
“T hate oral composition,’’ instead of “I dislike oral composition.” 
“T had a swell time,’’ etc. : 

(4) Teach Conjunction and Interjection. 

Grade VIII.—See April Outline. 


29 66 


ART . 


Grade I.—Exercise [X.: Curtain ayd table-cover problems. 

Grade II.—Draw the Union Jack. 

Grade III.—Exercise I[X.: Costume design and color study. 
To plan simple design for girls’ middy. dress or scout uniform for 
boys, in cut paper with attention to spacing. Color hues must not 
be omitted. 

Grade IV.—Exercise III. 

Grade V.—Exercise [X.: To make a plan for a wall of a room, 
as living room or bed-room, showing spacing, including space for 
wall trim and openings. To tint paper in a color most suitable 
for the wall of room and for wood trim and pictures. 

Grade VI.—Section 3: Complete Book. 

Grade VII: (1) Bind all work in books. 

(2) Cover designs. 

(3) Picture Study: Haymakers. 

Grade VIII.—(1) Sewing of signatures and binding of books. 

(2) Picture Study: “Joan of Arc.” 


SPELLING 


Grade II.—May and June: Review and tests. 
Grade III.—See September Outline. 

Grade IV.—See January Outline. 

Grade V.—See September Outline. 

Grade VI.—See September Outline. 

Grade VII.—See January Outline. 

Grade VIII.—Dictation, Tests, and Review. 


CITIZENSHIP 


Grade II.—(a) Sportsmanship; Fairness. 

(b) Arbor Day. 

(c) Empire Day. 

Grade III.—(1) Sense of Responsibility. 

(2) Self Control. 

(3) Empire and Victoria Day. 

(4) Appreciation. 

(5) Stories. 

Grade IV.—EF mpire Day and King’s Birthday. 

Grade V.—(a) Self Government. Self Control. Many illus- 
trations in lives of heroes. 

(b) True tact as proceeding from self-restraint and kindly 
feelings. Tact of explorers and missionaries in dealing with 
Indians. 

(c) Teach need of self-reliance not only in school work but 
throughout life. 

(d) Beginnings of towns. 

Grade VI.—Review. 

Grade VII.—Review. 

Grade VIII.—Review. 


ENGLISH DRILL ON NOUNS 


I. Write the correct plural forms of the words in italics: 

Take two cupful of flour, and one of sugar. 

He accounted for all money received by him. 

There are three Mary in the class. 

Eight Henry have sat on the throne of England. 

I think that her two son-in-law may support her. 

. He generally forgets to cross his ¢ and dot his i. 

. You can scarcely tell her 5 from her 3. (Use the 
figures.) 
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8. Court-martial were held at various points to try the 
rebels. 

9. How many canto have you read? 

10. Such crisis may occur in the history of any enterprise. 

11. Summons were issued for the chief offender. 

12. These specimen belong to different genus. 


II. Write the correct plural or possessive forms for the words 
in italics: 
We have opened two case of men and boys hats. 
. Look at the trains of these lady dresses. 
Six month interest is due on this. note. 
Ten day notice should be given in such cases. 
I saw a sign with “ Boat for hire”’ on it. 
For goodness sake do not let him know. 
Virgil simile are mostly borrowed from Homer. 


NO OUR Go 


III. Write the plural of: Mr., valley, scarf, g, tomato, Hindoo, 
bonus, terminus, vertebra, extra, oasis, tableau, toothbrush, police- 
men, Mussulman, forget-me-not, hanger-on, knight-errant. 


IV. What is the number of: measles, species, alkali, banditti, 
memoranda, dogma? 


V. Write phrases containing the possessive singular of: princess, 
copia, Moses; and the possessive plural of: monkey, fisherman, 
thief. 

VI. Write the feminine forms corresponding to the following: 
Poet, abbot, traitor, emperor, author. 
rs peacock, man-servant, gentleman, land- 

ord. 

. George, Henry, Francis, Paul, Albert. 

. Boar, buck, stag, gander, ram, bullock or steer, colt, 
drake, fox, monk. 

. Testator, hero, don, beau, signor. 


ao PO Ne 


SPELLING TEST—GRADE III. 


My uncle will reach Alberta this afternoon. 
The people will wear colored clothes to church. 
Their.doctor said he was worse on Monday. 
Did your cousin put the robin in the kitchen? 
Mr. White thought either company was careful. 
. The scout took a boat around the point in a heavy wind. 
. Is it cruel to pull double teeth? 

. Don’t act until November. 

. Did the mouse drown or climb into its hole? 
Be quick and put the cream on a piece of ice. 
A hundred catile are in the sowth park daily. 


SPELLING—GRADE IV. 
1. They tracked the wolf straight to the centre of the pleasant 
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field. 
2. They ought to remove the notice from the western front of 
the hospital. 
3. In the autumn evening there was great peace over the earth. 
4. Last season they meant to have grown rubber trees on the 
waste acres. 
5. The noble husband was dining at the castle on the island. 
6. The butcher says the lamb is worth twelve or thirteen dollars. 
7. The honest carpenter built several wagons on the ninth of April. 
8. Suppose we choose a few simple wreaths from the basket 
in the parlor. 
9. Can you prove the deed is yours? 
10. The knot in the rope was caught on the fourth nail. 


LANGUAGE—GRADE IV. 


6 1. Write three interesting sentences about the Chinese 
people. 
2. Write an interesting story about one of the following: 
A Picture I have Studied. 
24 The Story of Milling. 
The Story of Sugar. 
Spending a Nickel. 
My First Swim. 
3. these, hear, their, was, seen, done, them, here, there, were, 
saw, did. 
Use the correct words from the list above to complete the 
following sentences: 











6 {a) I the boy take books. 
(b) Have you your work? 
(c) They standing 








(d) Did you —— the fire whistle? 
4. Write two statement sentences about a bird you’ve seen. 
6 (b) Write two questions for your chum to answer. 
(c) Write two commands to your dog. 
5. Tell which of the italicized words are name words, words 
that describe, or words that tell: 
(a) The girls dress in white dresses. 
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Go East by Boat 


a 


OVER THE INLAND 


Enjoy the luxury of travelling East on a giant Northern 
Navigation Liner. Same fare as all rail. Interesting, edu- 
cational, comfortable. See the Sleeping Giant, Thunder 
Cape, the beautiful St. Mary’s River, the Soo Locks. Sleep 
in a roomy cabin. Roam on spacious decks. Dancing, con- 
certs, promenades, masquerades, afternoon tea. Social 
Hostess. Wonderful meals on the 


“Noronic,” “Hamonic” or “Huronic” 
To Sarnia, Detroit and Points East in 
Canada and United States 


Embark at Duluth or Port Arthur. Three sailings weekly 
during summer season. Splendid connections at all ports. 
Any Canadian National or Canadian Pacific ticket agent will 
route you Lake and Rail via Northern Navigation Liners. 
Or write for descriptive folder to 


R. CRAWFORD, General Passenger Agent 
234 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg 


NORTHERN NAVIGATION Division 


of the Canada Steamship Lines Limited 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


OF OUR 


SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 






Examination Supplies 


Examination Foolscap, from, per 
CM cnaas ecko $1.60 to $1.95 
Examination Books, Per 100 ___$1.90 
Pen Points, Per gross---.. 45 and .75 
Ink, Blue-black Per quart-------. 75 
Penholders Per dozen_.--_-. 35, .50, .75 
Blotting Paper, 20 sheets per Pkge. 
IE ey aS. 10 
Pencils, Dixon’s HB, Per gross $4.00 


Coloured Marking Pencils 
Dixon’s combined Red and Blue 
rer Gatews >= ee Se eS 
Dixon’s Red, Blue, or Green 
ET eae ee er 7 Ee 75 
Special prices are automatically allowed 
on orders for large quantities 


| THE GEO, M. HENDRY’ 


Educational Supplies 
129 Adelaide St. W. 
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ssn experience tells you 

what your boy cannot 
know—the value of money 
saved. Teach him to spend 
his money in a Bank. 


What will $1,000 mean 
to him at 18? 


The Royal Bank 
™ of Canada 





TENNIS RACQUETS TO SUIT ALL POCKETS 


CORK INLAID 


We Repair them and Restring them with the best Armours’ gut. 
We also carry a full line of Sporting Goods 
Special Discount to Teachers 
FOR QUALITY AND PRICE, SEE US 
"PHONE 2057 


UNCLE BEN’S EXCHANGE 


Cor. 102nd Ave. and 101ist St. EDMONTON, Alta. 


TEACHERS! 


DO YOU want to make VACATION pay, 
and make greater earnings by being a 
FULLER MAN? The average man earns 
$40.00 a week. Most teachers are above 
the average. Work in your own district 
if possible. 


Apply for position: Alberta Employment Managers 


Fuller Brush Company Limited 


Tegler Bldg., EDMONTON. MacLean Bldg., CALGARY 
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14 (b) Did they hear the dinner bell in the play house? 
(c). The nurse left on the last train. 

20 6. Write a letter asking your cousin to spend the holidays 
with you. 

10 7. Give the opposite of: early, weak, clever, foe, stout, 
sunny, silly, brave, beautiful, help. 

9 8. Punctuate correctly: 
are you ill inquired the doctor 
the child shouted come here peter. 
have you been to elkwater lake 
9. Each word in the first column below means the same as a 

word in the second column. Arrange the words in the 
second column so that the words that mean the same will 


be opposite: 

rescue tell 
remote dreadful 
occur stay 

6 desire stopped 
gratitude wish 
remain happen 
ceased thoughtful 
reflective thankfulness 
terrible save 
state distant 


LANGUAGE—GRADE IV. 


(a) The storks came to dinner. The foxes had soup in a 
shallow dish. The friends went home early. The foxes returned 
the visit. The foxes were seated at the tables. Long-necked jars 
held the soup. The dinners did not last long. 

Write these sentences, but change storks, foxes, friends, tables, 
jars, and dinners to mean only one. 

(b) Fill the blanks in each sentence with one of the pairs of 
words: 











1. The - have passed away (year, years). 

2. The —— has been lighted (street, streets). 

3. The —— have been lost (slipper, slippers). 

4. Her have been frozen (hand, hands). 

5. The —— has been lighted (Christmas tree, Christmas 
trees). 

6. The —— have melted (snowflake, snowflakes). 

7. The —— has been put out (light, lights). 

8. The —— have been hot (stove, stoves). 

9. The have been wasted (apple, apples). 


LANGUAGE—GRADE VI. 


1. Add two single word and two-word group enlargements 
to each of the following: 

(a) The friends came. 

(b) Our picnic was held. 

(c) The minister preached a sermon. 

(d) The trees grew. 

(e) The leaves fall. 

(f) The robin chirps his song. 

2. Re-write the following sentences showing clearly whether 
the enlarging words or word-groups belong to the subject or the 
predicate: 

(a) Happy and cheerful the children proceeded with their 
lessons. 

(b) As soon as the lunch was finished we strolled along by the 
side of the lake. 

(c) Smoothly and silently the canoe drifted with the current. 

(d) From time to time we glanced at the darkening sky. 

(e) Apparently when John was not looking, the child wandered 
off into the forest. 

(f) Why did you laugh when you read the sentence? 

3. Re-write the following sentence leaving out all enlarging 
words or word-groups: 

(a) The dim light on the mantel-piece flickered when the door 
was opened. 

(b) Locksley returned almost instantly with a willow wand 
about six feet in length. 

(c) The furnishings of the house were made by their own 
hands. 

(d) In the evenings the family gathered together for lighter 
tasks and pleasant talk around the glowing fire. 

(e) In the spring, tasks of various kinds crowded rapidly 
upon them. 

(f) The mountain-walls of this profound valley are closing 
gloomily together. 


LITERATURE—GRADE VI. 
Lochinvar 
1. Where is the scene of this story laid? 
2. Who is the hero? Quote lines that describe him. Do 
you like young Lochinvar? 
3. Compare Lochinvar with the bridegroom, stating in what 
qualities the characters are utterly different. 


4. If the bridegroom was a “laggard in love’ how did he 
manage to secure the fair Ellen? 
5. Describe Lochinvar’s entrance into the hall. 
6. Describe the feelings of the father, the mother, the bride- 
groom, and the (hbinain: 
7. Tell the story of the flight of Lochinvar with fair Ellen. 
_8. How many rides are described in this poem? Do you 
— the galloping movement of the verses that describe these 
rides? 
9. How does the action in this poem compare with that in 
“How They Brought the Good News from Ghent’? 
10. Tell the story of Lochinvar as the hero might tell it years 
es as ‘the bride might have told it; as the father might 
ave told it. 


LANGUAGE—GRADE VII. 


(a) Re-write the following sentences leaving out all enlarging 
words or word-groups: 

1. Islington is a pretty, neat town, mostly built of brick. 

2. Some of the savages of this great forest are dwarfs, from 
three to four and a half feet in height. 

3. After a short time, Bruce who was looking out. anxiously 
for the enemy, saw a body of English cavalry approaehing. 

_4. Out and in the river is winding the links of its long red 

chain. 

5. In my -walk yesterday afternoon I passed an old farm- 
house which seemed to be quite deserted. 

6. France and Germany receive a heavy rainfall from the 
prevailing westerlies. 

7. A tremendous volume of water was soon poured on the 
burning building. 

8. The aeroplane was evidently forced down during the storm. 

9. The firemen, cold, tired, and hungry, returned to their homes 
when the fire was extinguished. 
’ 10. Centuries ago, in a remote village among some wild hills 
in France, lived a country maiden, Joan of Arc, who was at this time 
in her twentieth year. 

(b) Tell whether the words in italic are objects, subjective 
completions or modifiers. In each case give the relation: 


. It is a country famously romantic. 

. My mother was away. 

The children will be glad. 

I gave the ball to the boy. 

My sister is a nurse. 

. The man became ill. 

. John will not go to school. 

My cousin seemed a particularly clever girl. 


(c) Fill the blanks with adjectives or adverbs, and give the 
reason for your choice: 


QO NID Or Oo DO 











1. Oranges taste —— (sweet or Sonali). 

2. The woman looked —— at the child (kind or kindly). 

3. You look (ill or illy). 

4. The stars appeared (bright or brightly). 

5. He acts —— (kind or kindly). 

6. He felt. very in that strange place (uncomfortable or 
uncomfortably). 

7. The moon shone —— (bright or brightly). 

8. Violets smell —— (sweet or sweetly). 


(d) Here is a group of synonyms. Fill blanks below with the 
proper words. Use each word but once: 

The burly guard was a —— man. The statue was of 
size. The Great Stone Face in carved from a rock of size. 
The largest animal at the fair was a ox. From his position 
on the mountain Rip Van Winkle could see for a —— distance. 
“T’m afraid the bundle is too to go in the boat,” said the 
guard. Gerard and Denys were attacked by a —— bear. I 
was really a most creature. 

(e) Fill in the following blanks with appropriate words: 


1. The day was —— hot. 





























2. The sea was calm. 

3. It was a wreck. 

4. How —— the sea is after a storm! 

5. Did you see that sunset? 

6. I was —— frightened. 

7. This is a —— story. 

8. We have many —— flowers in our garden. 
9. What a —— tree that great elm is! 

10. Some dogs have very tricks. 


GEOGRAPHY—GRADE VII. 
Asia : 

Problem: Why commerce and industry have not developed 
in Asia as in Europe and North America. 

Purpose: To arouse and create interest in Asia; to show the 
relation of physical conditions to the life of the people; to show 
through the study of the products, people, and industries, Asia’s 
commercial relations and possibilities. Outline. 
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BIGGER and BETTER 


———| | 
1 CHEVROLET, 
TINT 


Coaches, Sedans, Coupes, Landaus, Tour- 
ings and Cabriolets in pleasing colors, 
Duco finish, Fisher bodies, with many 
new features which include Oil Filter, 
Air Cleaner, Stoplight, 107 inch wheel base, 
Increased Power, Shock Absorber Springs, 
and 4 Wheel Brakes. 


All Models on Display at 
our Showrooms. 





GENERAL SUPPLIES 


LIMITED 
Cor. Ist Street W. and 5th Ave. Calgary, Alta 


A Word of Appreciation 








During the recent convention in our 
city we had the pleasure of serving 
and meeting a great many of the 
Educationists. We appreciated this 
favor very much, and we trust we 
may again have the pleasure of 
serving you. 

It has always been our endeavor 
to sell and fit shoes which will give 
the utmost in comfort, style and wear. 


INDICI! 








“Good Shoes for over Twenty Years”’ 


GLASS SHOES 


LIMITED 





221 8th Avenue W. 








CALGARY, Alta. 





Quality and Value 
The quality of a diamond depends on color, cutting 
and freedom from flaws. A perfect diamond is blue 
white in color, cut in the proper proportions to give 
brilliancy, and absolutely without flaws, bubbles or 
carbon spots. 


BIRKS DIAMONDS ARE GUARANTEED 
PERFECT 


The value of a diamond depends on its quality and 
weight or size, and in nes values perfect diamonds 
= should be considered. Owing to the bulk buying 
ability of seven large stores, Birks are able to offer better 
value in diamonds than smaller organizations. 


Diamond Engagement Rings from $25.00 up. 
Send for Catalogue 


Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 


Specialists in Diamonds 
Herald Building Calgary 
“D. A. Kirkland, Jasper Ave., Edmonton, in affiliation” 








Velvet Ice Cream 


In BRICKS, BULK, DIXIES 


Delightful for all Social Events 
Serve it and you please all 
Special designs made to order 











Visitors welcome to our new plant 
2 to 4 p.m. 


For appointments ’Phone 4424 


THE 
E.C.D. Company 
LIMITED 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 
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Location: 1. How does the location of Asia: compare with that 
of North America? of Europe? 

2. Does its position aid or hinder manufacturing? Commerce? 

3. Why are the people of temperate regions usually the most 
progressive? 

Size: 1. How does the size of Asia compare with that of North 
America? of Europe? 

2. Could its size be a disadvantage? 

Surface features: 1. High in the interior, usually low near the 
borders. 

2. Compare with North America and Europe. 

3. Himalayas, Hindu Kush, Altai, etc. 

4. Plateaux: Tibet, Turkestan, Mongolia, Pamir. 

5. How do the mountains usually affect the mode of living 
of the people? 

6. Are people in mountainous countries more: liberty-loving 
than those living on the plains? If so, why? Are they more 
progressive? 

7. Show that the physical conditions of Asia separate the 
people and affect our problem. 

Climate and Rainfall: 1. Does the fact that Asia has such 
a wide range of latitude, altitude, and distance from the sea affect 
the climate of Asia? How? Why? 

2. In what way are climate and rainfall important factors in 
the industries of a country? 

3. Why are the rivers of Asia not commercially important? 

Coast Line: 1. How does the coat line of Asia compare with 
that of North America? of Europe? 

2. Why are the harbors of the north closed several months 
each year? 

3. Who controls the harbors of the east coast? 

4. Is this an advantage or disadvantage? 

People: 1. How does the population of Asia compare with that 
of Europe? 

2. What proportion of the world’s people live in Asia? 

3. Do the Cake like changes? What is meant by the 
worship of ancestors? What is Confucianism? 

4. Whatisthe caste systemin India? Hasit hindered progress? 

Transportation: 1. Name some of the primitive means of 
transportation. 

2. What is the trans-Siberian Railroad? 

Commerce: 1. What is the open-door policy? 

2. Why is China’s trade valuable to Canada? 

3. Why is India so valuable to England? 

4. How does Japan’s geographical position give her an advan- 
tage in Asiatic commerce? 

From the foregoing study how such conclusions as the following 
are made: 

Asia has not developed: 

1. Commerce: because the continent is so vast that many 
parts are far from the sea. All parts of a country must have access 
to the sea to succeed commercially. There are few good roads or 
railroads; in some sections none. ‘There is only one transcontinental 
railroad and that has been in operation only since 1901. Con- 
sidering the size of the continent there are few good harbors and 
few navigable rivers. This has tended toward separating the 

ple from each other and from the rest of the world. The climate 
= caused the people to settle in the south-eastern part of the 
continent where the fertility of the soil and abundance of rainfall 
have favored agriculture. The teeming population has been able 
to consume the agricultural products, and therefore did not feel 
the need of commerce. 

Manufacturing: Because parts of the continent are over- 

pulated, the people are very poor and uneducated, and cannot 
ty skilled workmen. Coal and iron are necessary for industry, 
and are not mined extensively because of lack of machinery and 
transportation. Abundance of. raw material is needed for the 
factories. The large population demands food products. Water 
and electric power have not been developed. Hand manufacturing 
has been sufficient for their needs. Customs change slowly. 
Worship of ancestors in China, the Caste system in India, and the 
ways of life in the desert keep the people unprogressive. 


GEOGRAPHY—GRADE VIII. 


Questions on India 


. What is included in the Indian Empire? 
. What is the exact location of India? 
What is the area of the Indian Empire? 
What is the population of the Indian Empire? 
. Name six provinces of India. 
. Name three races of people in India. Give their outstanding 
characteristics. 
7. Which are the four priricipal religious beliefs of the people 
of India? Tell briefly of the outstanding characteristics ofeach. 
8. In what ways would the life of the people of India seem 
very strange to us? 
9. What is the chief difference between the system of govern- 
ment in Canada and that in India?. 


10. Who is at the head of the government of India? How 
does he receive his appointment? Tell about the council that 
receives its appointment in the same way. What body assists 
these in governing? How do they receive their appointments? 
Which affairs of the country are not looked after by these bodies? 
Who takes care of these? 

11. What control does England exercise over the native states? 

12. Which is the most populous part of India? Give two 
reasons why this should be so. 

13. Name six of the most important surface features of the 
Dekkan. 

14. Tell three benefits to India of the Himalayas. 

15. What is the meaning of Punjab? 

16. Where in India do the whites find a climate that suits 
them best? 

17. Why is there such a variety of vegetation in India? 

18. What are three reasons for the great variety of climate 
in India? How many seasons has India? Give two facts about 
each season. 

19. Name nine cultivated products of India and tell the location 
in which each is grown. 

20. Name six important minerals of India. Where is each 
found? 

21. Locate: Delhi, Allahabad, Karachi, Benares, Calcutta, 
Madras, Arcot, and Bombay. 

22. Tell about the finding of the sea-route to India. 

‘ P How did England happen to establish ‘settlements in 
ndia? 

24, Which country was England’s chief rival for power in 
India? 

25. Tell briefly about Dupleix and Clive. 

26. Tell about the work of Warren Hastings. 

27. What was the chief result of the Indian Mutiny? 

28. What benefits does England get from having India as a 
part of the Empire? : 

29. Tell five ways in which India has been helped under British 
Rule. 


ARBOR DAY 
Arbor day is a day set aside ony in May, its primary purpose 
being to emphasize the importance of tree-planting. It is intended 
that school exercises should be conducted that will impress upon 
the children the value of trees. od 
Read “Trees” in “Steps to Literature,” Grade VIII. 
—Bliss Carmen. 


The Planting of an Apple Tree 


Come, let us plant the apple tree! 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 


“Who planted this old apple tree?” 

The children of that distant day 

Thus to some aged man shall say; 

And, gazing on its mossy stem, 

The gray-haired man shall answer them: 
“A poet of the land was he, 

Born in the rude but good old times; 

’Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes 


On planting the apple tree.” 
- —William Cullen Bryant. 


EMPIRE DAY 


For more than sixty years the Queen’s aaa the anniversary 
of the birth of Queen Victoria, was celebrated in Canada as perhaps 
was no other holiday. The reason was seasonal as well as national. 
It was the announcement that summer had come, and that there 
was no danger to even the tenderest plant in the garden, and that 
all nature was in a joyous mood. 

It became so fixed a holiday that even to this er though 
we have had two kings since Victoria’s death, it is called by all 
the older people the Queen’s Birthday. Then it seemed wise 
in the development of citizenship to explain to the young the 
significance of events of importance to the Empire. As a result 


‘there was set apart by the educational authorities of the provinces 


the day next preceding Victoria Day, and it was to be called Empire 
Day. It is not a Holiday. It is a day on which high ideals of citi- 
zenship are discussed. The glories of the Empire are explained, 
and the part that Canada plays in the Empire is stressed. , 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


On May 24, 1819, there was born in the Palace of Kensington. 
a little girl ;who was.afterwards to become England’s-most famous 
queen. ‘At the time of her birth, several lives stood between her 
and.the throne. Still there was a chance of her succession, and 
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Ice Cream 
A Health Food 


Woodland Ice Cream, pre- 
pared with care from the 
finest cream, pure sugar, 
and the best flavorings that 
money can buy, is admitted 
to be a healthful and nour- 
ishing food. It’s delicious 
beyond description, too. 


IN BRICKS AND BULK 


INDICA! 


~WOODLAND DAIRY 


LIMITED 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 








Medals, Shields, Prize Cups 
and Other Trophies 


MADE TO ORDER 


Designs submitted for Special 
Events 


Diamond Rings, Watches 


We specialize in Fine Engraving 


Jackson Bros. 


LEADING JEWELLERS 


9962 Jasper Ave. Edmonton 
Jackson Building 


’Phone 1747 
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True Clothes 
Distinction 


THE superlatively fine tailoring 

and distinguished lines of 
LaFléche built garments have 
earned for them a place alongside 
the productions of America’s 
famous Metropolitan Tailor 
Shop. No matter where your 
travels take you this Summer 
you will have reason to be proud 
of your LaF léche built suit and 


topcoat. 
Sus LTD. 


IMPORTING TAILORS 


La Fléche Bldg. Lougheed Bldg. 
EDMONTON . CALGARY 











Two of the finest and largest Cafes in connection. 
All car lines pass both hotels. 


Your wife and children are always welcome and 
looked after if unaccompanied. 


SOME REASONS WHY 


HOTEL SELKIRK 


YALE HOTEL 


Are Desirable Places to Stay in Edmonton 


Both Hotels are situated in the Business District 


Rates are Reasonable. 


ROBT. McDONALD Proprietor 
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the importance of the event was not overlooked by the statesmen 
of England. 


The young Princess was the daughter of Edward, Duke of 
Kent, the fourth son of the reigning monarch, George the Third. 
Edward was not a favorite with his parents and was kept a good 
deal of the time abroad as a soldier. He married Princess Victoria, 
sister of Prince Leopold who was afterwards King of the Belgians. 
They accepted a suite of rooms in Kensington and it was here 
the little Princess was born. 


Towards the close of the year the parents took the child to 
Devon for the winter. Here the little Princess narrowly escaped 
death. A boy was shooting sparrows outside the windows. He 
accidently fired through one of the windows and some of the shot 
passed within a few inches of her head. 


The Duke of Kent died suddenly on January 13, 1820. The 

Princess and her mother were left very poor. Prince Leopold 

rovided them with funds, and during the years that followed the 
Son Queen learned many lessons in carefulness and thrift. 


Soon after the death of the Duke of Kent, George III died 
and the little Princess was now two steps nearer the English throne. 
From this time on, the Duchess devoted herself to the training of 
the future Queen. 


Princess Victoria’s days were seldom varied. She rose early, 
breakfasted at eight, and afterwards went for a ride around Ken- 
sington Gardens on a donkey. From ten to twelve she received 
lessons from her mother and her governess, after which came a 
_ long game with the nurse. At two o’clock the little Princess had 

a plain dinner, after which came lessons till four. Then she had 
the great treat of the _ drive with her mother. At seven 
o’clock came a supper of bread and milk. After games which 
occupied the time till nine, she retired to a little cot in her mother’s 
room. 

The Princess was provided with a small allowance of pocket 
money, and was not permitted on any account to exceed it. One 
day = st was shopping at ee ells, and had spent all her 
money on presents for her friends. She remembered that one 
cousin had been forgotten so she selected a fancy box marked 
half a crown. But her money was all gone! The shop-keeper 
wanted to enclose the box in the parcel without payment, but the 
governess objected: “No! You see she has not the money, and so 
she cannot buy the box.” He reserved the box and when she got 
her next supply of pocket-money, the Princess mounted her donkey 
and was at the shop by seven in the morning to get the box. 


One day she was making a hay-cock, when some fresh interest 
resented itself. Throwing down the rake, she was hurrying off, 
but the governess said, “No, ree must always finish what athena 
commenced,” so the little girl had to complete her fapuelk Such 
training, if it seems a trifle over strict, has borne abundant fruits, 
When the Princess was eight years old, the Duke of York died 
and Victoria came one step nearer the throne. This fact was 
wisely kept from her. In 1830, George IV died, and was succeeded 
‘by his brother who became William IV. The new king had no 
children and it now seemed clear that Victoria would be the next 
monarch. She was then told of the important position she held. 
She realized the responsibility that would fall upon her if she became 
Queen, and said she would not be disappointed if an heir to the 
throne should be born. The little Princess still continued to live 
a secluded life, much to the disgust of King William. 
Gradually she was called upon to play a more important 
part in the activities of the country. On May 24, 1837, she came 


of age, and the event was celebrated with great pomp and splendour, - 


The King and Queen were absent on account of the King’s illness. 
He was slowly dying. On June 20th he passed away, and the 
Princess was Queen of England. The coronation took place on 
June 28, 1838. Months were spent preparing for this event which 
was followed by a series of great festivities. Two years later 
she married her cousin, Prince Albert. 

During her reign the Queen became the most eminent woman 
in the world. She was universally trusted and revered at home 
and abroad, while her kind heart and sterling domestic virtues won 
for her a place in the hearts of her subjects that had never been 
attained by any other monarch. 

The death of the Prince Consort in 1861 was one from which 
the Queen never recovered. To them were born four sons and five 
daughters. 

In 1887 the ever-memorable jubilee of England’s greatest 
monarch was celebrated. Many European princes were present, 
and every civilized state was represented by ambassadors. But 
this celebration was altogether on the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee in 1897, this one being more imperial in character. 

On Tuesday, January 22, 1901, Queen Victoria, the greatest 
of English women, passed to her rest. Never was monarch so 
mourned ‘since the world began. After a life of unexampled toil 
and glory, Victoria the Great sleeps by the Prince whom English 
men ood Suan will ever remember as Albert the Good. 


THE RHYME OF VICTORIA DAY (MAY 24) 


Once on a time, so runneth the rhyme, 
In an Island whose name you know 
There reigned a Queen, the best ever seen, 
’Mongst rulers on earth below; 
O’er whose Empire wide upon every side 
Of the globe as through space it swung, 
The sun never set, for he could not get 
Beyond where the praises rung! 


Her ships sailed fast on the winter wind 
And rocked in the summer breeze, 
Wherever a = or a sail you’d find 
Afloat on the storm-swept seas; 
And her men went forth, o’er the blue, blue wave, 
Scholars and sailors too, 
To win renown, or to find a grave, 
And many found both, ’tis true! 


The laws were good and the people free, 
But that they would never own, 

’Till their rights were threatened by foreign decree, 
And then they did nobly atone. 

For they loved their Queen and their country dear, 
Though seldom, if ever, you see, 

Would they choose to acknowledge, no matter how clear, 
Such failings to you.or to me! 


So time went on till the days were come 
When a lady might weary be. 

Of the troubles and cares, and the State affairs 
From which she never seemed free, 

And when Kind Death removed the crown 
From that dear and noble head, 

For ever and aye we call her own 
Victoria Day instead! 


IN GEORGIAN DAYS 


I’m glad that I wasn’t a girl or a boy 
In the reign of George the First, 
For surely the fashions for juveniles 
Were then at their very worst. 
Just think of the cumbersome frocks they wore, 
And the boys with their ribbons and curls! 
And think, oh think of the humdrum lives 
Of the poor little stay-at-home girls! 


I’m glad I wasn’t a girl or a boy 
Whee George the Second reigned, 

For school was all right if you didn’t much mind 
How often or hard you were caned. 

The masters and mistresses all were stern; 
Stupidity ranked as a crime, 

And anyone showing a mischievous strain 
Did not have a very good time! 


I’m glad I wasn’t a boy or a girl 
In the days of George the Third, 

For parents were rather a nuisance then,— 
At least, that’s the rumor I’ve heard. 

The fathers had sticks which they didn’t neglect 
To use in a fatherly way, 

And even the mothers were hard on a child 
Who didn’t exactly obey! 


I’m glad I wasn’t a girl or a boy 
When George the Fourth was King, 
For schooling, and parents, and clothes were all wrong, 
And life was a slow sort of thing; 
The girls had to sew, and look pretty, and faint, 
And play on the tinkly spinet; 
The thought it was quite an exertion to learn 
All the steps of the quaint minuet. 


But it’s splendid to be a girl or a boy 
Now George the Fifth is King! 
For fathers and mothers don’t seem to grow old, 
And children can have quite a fling. 
And school is a place where you learn lots of things 
Much nicer than lesson-books give; 
So here’s to the Monarch whose reign we can say 
Is the best one in which you could live! 
—Sysit OrR, in “Little Folks.” 


CANADIAN HISTORY 


I. Prior to the Constitutional Act: . 
Approximately what was Canada’s population? 
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PLAY STORY 
GEOGRAPHY 


By HARRY AMOSS, B.A., D.Paed. 
Normal School, Hamilton, Ont. 











GEOGRAPHY Play Story Reader in 
A which the use of the Sandtable, Game, 
Dramatization, Constructive Work, and 
Pupils’ Library Book ideas are exemplified in a 
series of thirty-three lessons. dealing with 
standard geographic topics. 







A set of these readers in your room will help 
to solve the problem of seat work and engender 
an enthusiasm for the study of geography. 







Cloth, 165 pages, 15 full page illustrations. 
Price 75 cents postpaid 





MISTAKES IN 
TEACHING 
AND TRAINING 


By JAMES L. HUGHES, LL.D. 


Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Ont. 
for forty years 







BOOK of hints and suggestions for teachers, 
based on the fundamental principles of 
the best modern thought and practice. 

Young teachers, particularly, will find it in- 
valuable in solving their problems of teaching, 
training, management, discipline, and develop-— 
ment, and of securing the confidence and 
enthusiastic co-operation of parents. The 
precepts laid down are the garnered wisdom of 
long years of varied and intelligent observation. 
‘The book is so practical, pithy, and wise, that 
no teacher, young or experienced, can afford 
to be without a copy. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
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Allow at Least 
A Week for this 


Enchanting Holiday 


A SIX DAY CRUISE 
ON THE COOL WATERS 
OF LAKE WINNIPEG 


NEW and different vacation—away from the beaten 

paths of travel—Restful, invigorating, full of new 
interest. No other trip, so brief in time, so moderate in 
cost, will yield so full a measure of real enjoyment. 


S.S. KEENORA 


The largest, best equipped and only exclusive passenger 

boat plying Lake Winnipeg, leaves Selkirk every Monday 

evening at 6 o'clock, returning the following Sunday 

morning. Excellent accommodation and first-class cuisine. 

Stopover privileges and hotel accommodation at Norway 
louse. 


RETURN -FARE 


3 5 Including 
3 5 Berths, Meals 
eo and Tax 


SAILINGS: 
June 25. 


July 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
August 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Sept. 3 (Labor Day). 


VISITING:. Gull Harbor, Bull Head, Beren’s River, 
Grand Rapids, Big George’s Island, Warren's Landing, 
and other intermediate points. 


Teachers’ Bookings for these delightful cruises 
increase every year 


Write Today for Descriptive Folder 


THE NORTHERN FISH CO. LTD. 


SELKIRK, Manitoba 


| THE W.J.GUEST FISH CO. LTD. 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba 
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Where were its inhabitants located, of what nationality were 

they, and where was each nationality best represented? 
Jhat were the outstanding characteristics of each nationality, 

and the desires of each in respect to government? 

Briefly describe Canada’s type of government. 

An important thing happened at this time which affected 
Canada greatly. What was the important thing, and what were 
its effects upon Canada? 


II. The Constitutional Act: 

What were its aim and date? 

What were the terms? 

Explain clearly in what respects the Act failed to please. 

at is meant by “control of revenue’’? 

What is the chief function of a legislative body, and of an 
executive body? 

How did the Governor function in those days and how does 
he function today? 

III. The Rebellion: 

Trace very carefully the causes of the Rebellion in both Upper 
and Lower Canada. 

What men were involved, and to what extent? 

What action did the British Government take as a result of 
the Rebellion? 


IV. The Act of Union: J 

What do you know about Lord Durham, and what were his 
recommendations? 

To what extent were his recommendations carried out in the 
Act of Union? 

What were the aims and date of the Act? 

What were its terms and its chief shortcoming? 

What is meant by “Responsible Government?” 

What part did Sydenham and Elgin play in Canada’s struggle 
for Responsible Government? 

What is the difference between a legislative and a federal 
union? Give an example of each kind. 


V. Confederation: 

Explain “Political Deadlock,” “Brent Affair,’ ‘Fenian Raids”’ 
and “Reciprocity Treaty of 1854,’’ and show clearly what each 
had to do with confederation. Include Coalition Government. 

Give any other reasons you know why Confederation seemed 
necessary or desirable. 

Tell briefly the important things about the Charlottetown and 
Quebec Conferences. 

What reception did Confederation receive in -each of the 
provinces represented? 

What were two of the conditions under which Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick joined Confederation? 

What were the date and terms of the B.N.A. Act? 

What is meant by ‘Fathers of Confederation’’? 

Name the most important of them. 

Trace the course of a bill through parliament today. 

Compare provincial and dominion parliaments, and _pro- 
vincial and dominion elections. 


VI. Extension of Confederation: 

Briefly discuss the following connected with the early history 
of the West: Pioneer explorations; Hudson’s Bay Co.; North- 
West Trading Co.; Selkirk Settlement; Amalgamation of Com- 
panies; Purchase of Rupert’s Land. 

Why did the Dominion Government think it advisable to 
purchase Rupert’s Land? 

Why did the purchase cause trouble with the Metis? Show 
clearly how the discontent was accentuated by the surveyors, 
Americans and Louis Riel. In what respect was the Dominion 
Government at fault? To what extent did the discontent develop, 
and what two steps were taken as a result? 

MANITOBA: 

When did Manitoba become a province, and why? 

Was it the same size then as now? Explain. 

British CoLumMBIA: 

Discuss the early history of British Columbia under the fol- 
lowing heads: Explorations by land and sea; gold rush; early govern- 
ment; Confederation League, the reason for its organization and 
its accomplishments. 

What was the date and under what important condition did 
ee Columbia enter Confederation as a province? 

es 

Tell the story of the above road dwelling particularly upon 
the following: need for it; difficulties contended with, financial and 
otherwise; approximate price paid by Canada; time taken to build 
it; prominent men connected with its building; its value to Canada 
then and now; chief cities on its main line. 

Prince Epwarp IsLanp: 

When did Prince Edward Island become a province, and 
under what conditions? 

ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN: 

Carefully trace the history of the North-West Territories 
between 1870 and 1885 under the following heads: Population, 
transportation and government. What were the causes of the 


.a fork, or placed on the ground. 
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Rebellion of 1885 and the results both immediate and the more 
remote? 

Trace the political development from 1885 to 1905, both dates 
inclusive. 

Briefly tell the story of the R.N.W.M.P., giving reasons for 
its organization and benefits derived. What do you know about 
Sifton, and his Imm‘gration Policy? What had it to do with the 
formation of Alberta and Saskatchewan? 

Nortu-West TERRITORIES: 

What are the chief industries, what the population, and by 
whom governed? 


THE MOSQUITO 


The mosquito is an annoying and dangerous insect of the 
gnat family, and a member of the same order as the flies. It is 
a small two-winged insect, with segmented abdomen and long 
slender legs. The male is easily distinguished by the presence 
of two or four plumelike antennae. The female is larger, has one 
pair of threadlike antennae, and is our chief source of annoyance, 
for she it is that bears the sting. Her proboscis is a fine, needle- 
like sword, and she is notoriously bloodthirsty. She pierces the 
flesh to a blood vessel and draws blood therefrom until her abdomen 
is distended almost to bursting. Contrary to public belief, however, 
she does not gorge herself until death ends her feast; she lives to 
enjoy many a meal at our expense. The poison of the bite is the 
effect of a liquid which is probably injected to hasten the flow 
of blood. 

The sticky eggs of the mosquito are no bigger than a pin point. 
They are laid in raft-like colonies on the still water. In about 
sixteen hours they hatch into lively, wriggling, larvae which issue 
from the under side of the egg mass and seem never quiet. They 
look like tiny worms with fine hairs on their side, and have a large 
head, swollen thorax, and slender abdomen. They swim head 
down because the breathing tube extends from the posterior end 
of the body. They eat specks of weed, and because they are never 
still, they are known as wrigglers. The larve changes to a pupa 
that is so light it floats on the water. Then it loses its aquatic 
habits and becomes the familiar mosquito. It must emerge care- 
fully from a slit in its brown wrapper because it is afraid of drowning. 
Then it spreads its wings and flies away. 

In its larva stage the mosquito is rather easily destroyed. 
A coating of oil over any body of water prevents the wriggler from 
protruding its breathing tube, and without this means of procuring 
air it is soon suffocated. The oil may be applied by pouring or by 
spraying as only a thin film is necessary if spread evenly. 


WARBLERS 


The birds are peculiar to America, where over 125 species and 
races are known. They are mostly small birds, none exceeding 
eight inches in length. Some are very gaily colored and exquisitely 
marked, as birds coming to us from the tropics have a right to be. 
Some are quietly clad, some are dressed quite differently from their 
mates; others, like the yellow warbler, are so nearly alike that 
you could see no difference between the male and female at a few 
feet. Some live. ,n the tops of tall trees, others prefer low trees 
and shrubbery. : : 

Thegreat majority of these fascinating little birds are like rest- 
lesssprites flitting from branch to branch and twig to twig in a never- 
ending search for insects. They are forced to migrate to find insects 
for food. 

The name warblers in connection with these is very misleading. 
The truth is there is not one really fine singer in the family. 

The nests vary much in form and construction, being placed 
in the crotch of a tree or bush, suspended from a limb, attached to 
he eggs vary from three to six 
in number and are always spotted. , 

The yellow warbler is a familiar example of warblers. It is 
yellow all over, brighter below; the breast is streaked with red; 
and the wings and the tail are brownish or olive, edged with yellow. 
The female lacks the conspicuous streaks. __ ; 

The yellow warbler does not like cold air or gray skies. It 
spends the winter in the south and lives in __ sunshine. 
It is the first bird to leave in the autumn and the last to return 
in the spring. 

This warbler builds a neat, cup-shaped nest of plant fibres, 
lined with feathers and down. It is placed in trees and bushes, 
usually rather low, and two to six spotted eggs are laid. 

Scarcely is the nest finished before the skulking cowbird watches 
her chance to lay an egg in it. She knows that the yellow warbler 
is a gentle, devoted mother who will take excellent care of the 

oung birds. Some of the warblers will not stand the outrage 
but weave a new bottom over the cow-bird’s egg. Should another 
cowbird egg be laid, still another bottom will be woven in the 
nest. j 

The yellow warbler sings as well as any of his kind. Seven 
times he repeats rapidly: ‘“sweet-sweet-sweet-sweet-sweet-sweeter- 
sweeter.” This song is apt to become tiresome to everyone but his 
mate. 
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